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STBUCE IN THE WEST is a brilliant recon 
struction of one of the central events of 
our time. After years of uneasy, shifting 
equilibrium, the two most powerful states 
in the world the United States and the 
Soviet Union last fall suddenly found 
themselves face to face, without interme 
diaries, in a contest of power whose out 
come may well have a decisive effect on 
the history of this and succeeding genera 
tions. 

Every account of the Cuban crisis up to 
this point has been foreshortened in a 
peculiar way. Limited both by newspaper 
and weekly magazine deadlines, as well 
as an unprecedented policy of govern 
ment-imposed secrecy, responsible au 
thors have had to be content, for the most 
part, with reporting tangential aspects of 
the main events. But here, for the first 
time, is an account which links all the sig 
nificant events of the Cuban crisis: the 
intricacies of Soviet deception, the unwill 
ingness t)f official Washington to recog 
nize the threat for what it really was, and, 
finally, the largely untold story of the mas 
sive American military response after the 
President made his fateful decision. 

These will be controversial pages. They 
are revealing pages. How men and gov 
ernments react in times of extreme tension 
always makes engrossing reading, all the 
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THE CRACKED 



CRYSTAL BALL 



SUNDAY MORNING, October 14, 1962, dawned sunny 
and clear over most of the United States, a perfect ex 
ample of October's bright blue weather. Millions of 
Americans took a drive through the country to see 
the fall foliage or puttered comfortably about the 
house. 

In marked contrast, the political climate that day 
was heavily overcast. After the longest session since 
the Korean War, and one of the most acrimonious, 
Congress had adjourned only the afternoon before. 



i Now, both Republicans and Democrats were point 
ing toward the November 6th elections. Naturally, 
each party wished to present itself to the voters as 
faultless and the opposition as undeserving of either 
respect or support. The tried-and-trusted device for 
doing this was to play up the issues each side felt 
would get the most votes and blandly ignore any 
others. 

During the afternoon, radio and television listeners 
tuned in on a pre-recorded interview with President 
John F. Kennedy. In the clipped Boston-Cambridge 
accents now so familiar, the President said that in his 
opinion the overriding campaign issue was economic: 
"Whether this economy of ours can produce at full 
blast." 

But many Republicans were saying that day that 
the central campaign issue was one of national secu 
rity: Whether this country could tolerate a growing 
Russian military base on the island of Cuba only ninety 
miles off the shore of the United States. 

Asked in the interview what he thought of this, the 
President said that he did not believe Cuba could be a 
party issue because Fidel Castro rose to power under 
the Republican administration of D wight D. Eisen 
hower. Besides, he said, his administration was "taking 
a lot of steps to try to isolate Castro who we believe 
eventually is going to fall." 

From the President's remarks it would be impossi 
ble to discover that the United States at that precise 
moment was being caught in a gigantic trap cleverly 



devised in Moscow. The doors of the trap had all but 
slammed closed. Yet every essential fact about that 
trap, except one, was spelled out in minute detail in a 
dispatch which the New York Times* United Na 
tions correspondent was typing out that very Sunday 
afternoon. 

According to the Timesman, a Soviet bloc spokes 
man at the UN was going around saying that Rus 
sian Premier Nikita Khrushchev planned to come to 
the United States in the latter part of November to 
drive a bargain with Kennedy on Berlin. If Kennedy 
would permit Russia to settle the Berlin issue Russia's 
way, Khrushchev would not ship offensive weapons 
capable of attacking the United States to Cuba, Note 
carefully the use of the future tense. 

Why should Khrushchev wish to come to the 
United Nations to put across the deal? The story 
made even this clear: because advocates of a deal felt 
that it would be easier for Kennedy to sell out West 
Berlin there, on neutral ground, than to have Ken 
nedy trek to Moscow. 

The one shocking fact omitted from the story was 
this: Russia, in September or earlier, already had in 
troduced offensive missiles and bombers, complete 
with nuclear warheads, into Cuba. She was only wait 
ing to complete the installation before confronting the 
United States with this fact. Since mid- July, Russian 
ships loaded with military equipment had been ar 
riving in Cuba at the rate of one or more a day. By 
one estimate, impossible either to prove or disprove, 



Russia, out of her limited resources, had expended the 
equivalent of more than a billion dollars in making 
Cuba a Russian base. 

How could the United States not have known this, 
considering the relative ease of maintaining espionage 
activities in a country so close that it can be reached 
by a teen-age boy alone in an outboard motorboat? 
The answer may never be disclosed. 

Pending a better explanation, the likeliest answer is 
that the United States did indeed know, or have rea 
son to suspect, but it simply refused to believe the 
evidence it was getting. With only one reported ex 
ception, President Kennedy's Kremlinologists (the 
experts on Soviet affairs in the State and Defense 
Departments and the White House) had volubly as 
sured him that the Russians had never stationed nu 
clear weapons outside their home territory. And so, 
because they never had, it was confidently assumed 
that they never would. Any evidence to the contrary, 
therefore, was simply no^b^lieved^or believable. 

Starting in August, Cuban refugeesTTa3Teen del- 
uging Washington, D. G, with reports of long-range 
ballistics missiles in Cuba, information that under less 
complacent reception would have been regarded as 
indicative of something very odd. On September 14th 
these reports caused Congressional leaders to gather 
for a briefing at the White House where, however, 
the refugee reports were dismissed as "inconclusive^" 
Some of the so-called missiles, it was said, had turned 
out to be only sections of sewer pipe. In other eye- 



witness accounts, the cylindrical objects being hauled 
through Cuban byways at night were said to be pulled 
by tractors that did not fit the horsepower or other 
known description of Russian missile-hauling vehicles. 

But clear voices of warning had been raised. The 
daily press had been reporting the Soviet military 
buildup in Cuba since early 1962. According to Gen 
eral Thomas D. White, former U. S. Air Force chief 
of staff, who spent many years in the intelligence 
business, "Long before October there was enough in 
formation to be found in the daily press alone to have 
led to a military conclusion that the Russians in Cuba 
were posing a serious threat to the United States." In 
other words, the administration did not need a cloak- 
and-dagger intelligence network to be informed. Just 
a few subscriptions would have sufficed. 

On January 4, 1962, David Lawrence in the New 
York Herald Tribune cited a State Department re 
port which revealed that "upward of 100 million dol 
lars of military aid has come from the Soviet-bloc 
countries to the Castro regime . . . Approximately 
300 Russian and Czechoslovakian military technicians 
are in Cuba." Mr. Lawrence headlined his warning: 

SOVIET TAKEOVER IN CUBA 
TIME FOR A FULL BLOCKADE? 

On February 5th, the New York Herald Tribune 
reported on its front page that U.S. negotiators at the 
Punta del Este conference were armed with reports 
that "Cuba now has 50 to 100 MIG jet-fighters and 



a full panoply of other Red-bloc arms" and that "forth 
coming shipments of communist-bloc arms may in 
clude short-range guided missiles and bombers" 

On February llth, the National Observer noted 
that "25 to 30 Soviet-bloc vessels a month still land 
in Havana, bringing arms." 

It was New York's Senator Kenneth B. Keating" 
(Rep.), however, who was to play the major role in 
trying to alert the administration and the nation 
to the danger on its doorstep. In the late summer, Sen 
ator Keating repeatedly warned of the Soviet buildup 
in Cuba. 

In a post-crisis interview in U. S. News & World 
Report, Senator Keating gave this interview: 

Q. Senator, 'when did you first receive information 
about the Soviet military buildup in Cuba? 

A. The information started coming to me in the 
middle of August. 

Q. Did it step up after that? 

A. Yes. The first speech I made on the subject was 
on the Senate floor on August 31. I made ten Senate 
speeches between then and October 12, and made 14 
other public statements or speeches in which I urged 
that something be done about the buildup. 

Q. Senator, what were the sources of your infor 
mation about Cuba? 

A. The sources were either (a) sources in the U. S. 
Government, or (b) other sources less than five per 
cent of which were Cuban refugees all of which 
were verified through official sources of the U. S. Gov 
ernment before I made any statement. 



On August 31st, Senator Keating declared on the 
Senate floor that he had received information, verified 
through official sources of the U.S. government, that 
"between August 3 and August 15 at the Cuban port 
of Mariel, 10 to 12 large Soviet vessels unloaded 
1200 troops wearing Soviet fatigue uniforms. . . . 
Other observers have noted Soviet motor convoys 
moving on Cuban roads in military formation." 

The administration immediately denied having such 
information. 

And when Senator Keating reiterated his data about 
Soviet "troops" in Cuba on an NBC television show, 
White House Press Secretary Pierre Salinger tele 
phoned interviewer Martin Agronsky, berating him 
for Keating's statement which Salinger said was un 
true and sending Senator Clair Engle, Chairman of 
the Senate Democratic Campaign Committee, onto 
the show later to declare that Keating "was just as 
wrong as he could be. . . . He didn't get his facts 
right. . . . 

At virtually the same time President Kennedy con 
firmed the existence of Soviet military men, material, 
and anti-aircraft missiles and sites in Cuba. Still the 
buildup was termed "defensive." 

To some individuals in the U.S. intelligence com 
munity, the picture looked different. These men had 
been growing increasingly uneasy since mid-July, 
when Soviet sea traffic into Cuba had suddenly bur 
geoned. The intelligence watch on the island had 
been intensified. It was known that thousands of 



Soviet troops purported to be "technicians" had 
been debarked, and had taken firm command of Cas 
tro's armed forces. Refugees arriving from Cuba were 
quizzed exhaustively by the intelligence men. 

Through August, there was no letup in Soviet 
shipping. The big ships kept coming; but these, it 
was reasoned, could be carrying any number of things: 
electronic gear; equipment for monitoring the shoots 
at Cape Canaveral; tanks, artillery, and other non- 
strategic weapons. President Kennedy was kept ad 
vised that his intelligence estimators were looking 
closely and with mounting unease at developments in 
Cuba, but that their dominant feeling among his ad 
visers was one of disbelief of the suspicions. 

By late August the unease had deepened. Newly 
arriving refugees began reporting ominous shapes 
missile shapes in remote places. The suspicions of 
the intelligence experts mounted. Why, in the past 
weeks, had the Soviets canceled so many private char 
ters and placed so many shipments to Cuba aboard 
Soviet ships? Why was nothing ever carried above 
decks? If these ships were carrying tactical and de 
fensive weaponry only, why so much of it? What 
was it, not now in sight on the island, that would rate 
so bristling a defensive array? What were the Soviets 
hiding? 

Early in September the United States Intelligence 
Board the high command of U.S. intelligence met 
to ponder these questions and to decide it was time 
for answers. 



The U. S. Intelligence Board chairman is CIA's Di 
rector John McCone. Members include: intelligence 
chiefs of State and Defense, the FBI, Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. From early August, McCone had been 
warning the administration that the Kremlin might 
try to plant off ensive missiles in Cuba. Now traveling 
in Europe, he cabled urgent warnings of increased 
danger. But the Board on September 19th unani 
mously reported to the President that the presump 
tion was against such a move. Nevertheless, surveil 
lance had to be sharply increased. 

The job was a natural for the U-2. What was 
needed was the clearest possible look at the widest 
possible field of vision: powerful cameras, plenty of 
altitude. Still, U-2 operations were always risky. If 
the Soviets were up to something really important in 
Cuba and a U-2 went down, the U.S. was certain to 
take a propaganda flaying that would at least match 
that of the spring of 1960. A new "U-2 incident" 
would draw pious fire from neutrals, would be used 
to create angry dissensions in the Western Alliance, 
and would provide the Communists with valuable am 
munition in their campaign to take over Latin Amer 
ica. Aside from putting some serious crimps in the 
U.S. diplomatic posture, it could set back our intelli 
gence effort for crucial months. 

Nevertheless, security in a nuclear age required 
that some risks be taken. Since former President 
Dwight Eisenhower had severed U.S. diplomatic re 
lations with Cuba, there had been two U-2 flights per 



month made over Cuba. This was adequate; no im 
portant military deployment could escape early de 
tection. While the estimators still could not bring 
themselves to believe that a strategic arms buildup 
was underway in Cuba, intelligence indicators now 
insisted that the U-2 risk be doubled to four flights 
per month. President Kennedy quickly agreed. 

A faint note of apprehension now became appar 
ent in the statements President Kennedy made about 
Cuba. On September 4th, in answer to political crit 
ics, Kennedy stated his firm belief that Soviet arms 
shipments to Cuba consisted entirely of defensive 
weaponry which posed no threat to the Western 
Hemisphere. But, he added: "Were it to be other 
wise, the gravest issues would arise." 

On Qnuiliiii 29th a U-2 flight had disclosed an 
alarming detail in Ae San Cristobal area in western 
Cuba. There, phbtographs showed the Russians had 
installed clusters of surface-to-air, anti-aircraft mis 
siles capable of a "slant" range of twenty-five miles. 
These missiles, or SAM's as they are called, are believed 
to be the weapon with which the Russians downed 
Francis Gary Powers' plane over Russia in 1960, 
providing Khrushchev with an excuse to blow up the 
Paris Summit Conference. They are formidable weap 
ons indeed. 

To an intelligence analyst, the haste to put such mis 
siles in Cuba could support either of two hypotheses 
or both simultaneously. They could be, as the Cas 
tro Cubans and Russians were claiming, only for the 
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purpose of defending Cuba against a feared U.S. in 
vasion. Or they could be installed near San Cristobal 
to protect offensive missiles capable of reaching tar 
gets in the United States, which logically would not 
be installed until after the anti-aircraft defenses were 
in place. Their very presence was obviously intended 
to discourage U-2 overflights by creating a grave risk 
that a U-2 plane would be shot down. If so, Russia 
would say that the United States was preparing to at 
tack little Cuba. A U-2 flew again September 5th. 

Another U-2 flight was planned for the following 
week; but on September 9th, the plan went awry. A 
Nationalist China U-2 was shot down over Red China. 
The United States Intelligence Board grounded all 
U.S. U-2's while this event was evaluated. 

By September llth the Kremlin was aware of 
growing U.S. suspicions. That day, Khrushchev de 
clared that so powerful were the rockets designed to 
carry the Soviet Union's nuclear warheads that there 
was no need to search for sites for them beyond the 
boundaries of the U.S.S.R.; no need to shift them to 
any other country, "for instance," he said, "Cuba." 
The weapons being provided for Cuba, he insisted, 
were purely defensive in nature. As usual, he in 
cluded a threat: Any U.S. attack on Soviet shipping 
or on Cuba would unleash nuclear war. 

In response to reporters' questions at a September 
13th news conference, Kennedy, ignoring this threat, 
seemed to accept Khrushchev's assurances concern 
ing the solely defensive character of the weapons; but 
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he outlined the U.S. position in specific terms: "If at 
any time the Communist buildup in Cuba were to en 
danger or interfere with our security, including our 
base at Guantanamo, our passage to the Panama Canal, 
our missile and space activities at Cape Canaveral, or 
the lives of American citizens in this country, or if 
Cuba should ever attempt to export its aggressive pur 
poses by force or the threat of force against any 
nation in this Hemisphere, or become an offensive 
military base of significant capacity -for the Soviet 
Union, then this country 'will do whatever must be 
done to protect its own security and that of its allies" 
The warning could not have been more explicit. 

By September 15th, the intelligence estimate of the 
China U-2 shot was completed. U-2's normally would 
have flown during the next three or four days but 
cloud cover was considered excessive for picture- 
taking. The U-2 flights thereafter were either around 
the perimeter of the island, to avoid those menacing 
SAM anti-aircraft batteries, or over less-protected 
parts of the island, avoiding the area that turned out 
to be critical. The Cuba photographed on these flights 
remained reassuringly innocent of strategic weapons. 

Meanwhile, Navy photo-reconnaissance aircraft 
were busy. Using aircraft carriers on "routine ex 
ercises' ' in the Caribbean as their base, they were tak 
ing low-level looks at ships inbound to Cuba. On 
September 28th these aircraft cameras took photo 
graphs of two Soviet freighters, carrying above decks 
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heavy cargoes of large crates. (A set of these photos 
was mislaid for eleven days.) There were ten long, 
thin crates on one ship; a number of familiarly odd- 
shaped they looked like huge bolts of lightning 
crates on the other. Older, similar photos were brought 
from the files and compared. Careful measurements 
were made. They coincided. In 1958, U. S. Naval In 
telligence had followed crates of precisely the same 
sizes and shapes into other Soviet spheres. Out of 
those crates had come IJ^3K^Slij^2S^' j et bomb 
ers; range: 750 miles; payloaiocapaSnty: nuclear. 
Furthermore, late in September, five or six Soviet 
ships with no deck cargo, but queer outsized hatches 
capable of taking missiles up to seventy feet long, 
docked at night under conditions of extraordinary 
secrecy. 

Yet, while the Soviets had indeed supplied other 
nations with the fifteen-year-old IL-28, they never 
had distributed nuclear warheads even to the Warsaw 
Pact nations, the Soviet counterpart to NATO. Pres 
ident Kennedy's advisers reasoned that it would be 
absurd to think the Kremlin would transfer a nuclear 
capability, either missile or aerial, to the domain of a 
volatile madman like Castro, who had never even 
been admitted to the Warsaw Pact. * 

As they saw it, from the beginning the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. both realizing that responsible govern 
ments simply do not do things secretly with nuclear 
weapons had deployed these armaments with gin- 
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gerly, judicious care; both had always avoided tam 
pering with the delicate weapons status quo which 
assured that a nuclear exchange would never occur 
except in the face of some vital challenge. Thus, the 
United States never had placed nuclear weapons on 
the territories of other nations except openly and un 
der elaborate treaty arrangements. And the U.S.S.R. 
never had placed such weapons on any soil other than 
its own. Since they owned 9.5 million square miles of 
Europe and Asia, it had not been necessary. Surely 
the Kremlin would not disregard the certainty that 
the United States would never tolerate a nuclear- 
weapons buildup in an area, the Caribbean and Latin 
America, where its vital interests were so deeply con 
cerned. Even so, bombers could not be described as 
anything other than offensive weapons. Why offen 
sive weapons in Cuba? Why would the Soviets defy 
the President's clear warnings? Were there, in fact, 
bombers in those crates? An urgent intelligence order 
went out: Follow the crates; find out what's in them. 

As ordered, the crates sighted at sea on September 
28th were followed to a long-unused airfield. 

It was observed that numerous barricades, which 
had stood across the abandoned airstrips, were gone, 
and that anti-aircraft-missile batteries were being in 
stalled around the perimeters. The field was being 
made operational. By October 15th, they were ready; 
the Russians moved the crates up to the runways and 
broke them open. Out of the long, thin crates came 
the fuselages; out of the bigger, odd-shaped crates 
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came the wings. The parts were quickly mated. The 
M final assembly was an IL-28 strategic bomber. 

If the Russians were sending to Cuba planes capa 
ble of dropping nuclear bombs, then there was no 
longer any good reason to suppose they might not 
also be sending in missiles able to hurl nuclear war 
heads deep into the United States at will. 

Accordingly, a decision was made on October 3rd 
to try to photograph the San Cristobal area again. 

Why nothing effective was done for the following 
eleven perilous days to carry out this decision is a 
question that only a Congressional investigation is 
ever likely to disclose. Meanwhile, one reason given 
to newsmen by White House sources is demonstrably 
false. The explanation, as published in major newspa 
pers, news magazines, and syndicated columns, and 
since repeated by high-level White House spokesmen, 
was: "The weather intervened. Hurricane Ella de 
layed flights for a week and then a cloud cover 
blocked high-level surveillance." 

The flaw in this is that Ella did not become a tropi 
cal storm until October 15th and did not turn into a 
hurricane until October 16th, long after the period 
under consideration. Official U. S. Weather Bureau 
maps show clear weather over western Cuba for 
October 5th through 9th, with some afternoon 
shower activity. A detailed report prepared for Con 
gress, and at hand as this is written, indicates picture- 
taking weather prevailed on the mornings from 
October 10th through October 14th, with the after- 
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noons of October 10th and llth questionable. At no 
time in the period covered by the official explanation 
was Hurricane Ella a -factor in the weather over west 
ern Cuba. 

On October 14th, for example, Ella was a mere 
gleam in the weatherman's eye, a low-pressure area a 
thousand miles away somewhere northeast of the Ba 
hamas. Although it is true that Cuban weather during 
October is more than usually likely to follow the 
tropical pattern of clear mornings and afternoon 
showers, there was no continuous cloud cover or 
general weather system preventing aerial surveillance 
throughout the first half of October. Similarly, ac 
cording to U. S. Weather Bureau sources, there was 
nothing in the Cuban weather picture to support later 
face-saving explanations that the Russians took ad 
vantage of weather to move their missiles out of 
hiding and into place. 

If a hurricane had anything to do with the sched 
ule of high-level U-2 flights over Cuba (which are 
authorized as long as cloud cover is less than fifty per 
cent) , it was the storm kicked up on October 10th by 
Senator Kenneth Keating of New York, He had 
"fully confirmed," he said in the Senate, the fact that 
six missile-launching sites were under construction in 
Cuba, "pads capable of hurling missiles into the heart 
land of the United States and as far as the Panama 
Canal Zone." 

Keating is a highly respected U. S. Senator not 
known for careless talk, who has honorably served 
his country in uniform in two wars. But now he got 



only the contemptuous treatment official Washington 
circles reserve for crackpots. In a story datelined 
Washington, October 14th, the New York Times' 
State Department correspondent quoted "authorita 
tive sources" as disclosing that "the Cuban govern 
ment has been extremely careful in recent weeks to 
avoid any chance of conflict with the United States." 

"Extremely thorough" U.S. reconnaissance, the 
correspondent went on, had yielded no evidence of 
"illegal arms shipments from" [sic] Castro's Cuba, not 
even a "water pistol, as one official put it." Further 
more, "Dr." Castro was reliably reported to be living 
in fear and dread of assassination. Lacking any good 
ground or reason for direct intervention in Cuba, 
U.S. policy, therefore, was to "play the breaks," 
hope that Russia would soon realize that the high cost 
of shoring up Cuba's economy would not pay "com 
mensurate returns in the spread of revolution or sub 
version in this hemisphere." 

Deadpan, the Times page-oned the story under the 
ironic heading: 

CASTRO ADOPTING 
A CAUTIOUS POLICY 

U.S. NOTES EXTREME CARE BY CUBA TO 

AVOID INCIDENTS THAT COULD 

BRING WAR 

(The New York Times, it should be said, had 
plenty of company in taking such a calamitously 
false view of Cuba. On October 9th, widely syndi- 
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cated author Walter Lippmann, reputed to be Presi 
dent Kennedy's favorite columnist, was writing: 
"The present Cuban military buildup is not only 
not capable of offensive action, but also it is not 
capable of defensive action against the United 
States." While this was being written, Russian- 
manned bases in Cuba may well have been capable 
of incinerating forty million Americans within sixty 
to a hundred and eighty seconds, depending on tar 
get distances.) 

The final proof of how soundly America slept on 
this Sunday, October 14th, was obvious to any So 
viet intelligence agent in the ornate Sixteenth Street 
Soviet Embassy a few blocks due north of the White 
House who tuned in at three o'clock that afternoon 
to the ABC television program, Issues and Answers. 
As announced in that morning's Washington Post 
and Sunday Star, the guest of ABC commentator Ed 
ward P. Morgan was McGeorge Bundy. The topic 
was Cuba. 

Presidential adviser Bundy is a forty-four-year-old 
former Harvard Dean of Arts and Sciences who is 
Special Assistant to the President for National Se 
curity Affairs and, as such, the man through whom 
all intelligence information funnels to President Ken 
nedy, and who has the obligation to be sure that the 
President is informed of the concerns of the U.S. in 
telligence community. Frequently mentioned for Sec 
retary of State, he wields the authority of a Sherman 
Adams in matters affecting the world position of the 
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United States. Bundy is personally a tough, brilliant 
administrator and a dedicated American. But even 
the most competent and patriotic men are sometimes 
guilty of gross errors in judgment. 
; Morgan had asked Bundy to comment on a "point 
which seems to be worrying a lot of people. That is, 
/the interpretation of the military installations in Cuba 
1 which the administration emphasizes are defensive in 
nature and not offensive. Isn't it possible that these 
could be converted into offensive weapons virtually 
overnight?" 

Bundy replied: "Well, I don't myself think that 
there is any present I know there is no present evi 
dence, and I think there is no present likelihood that 
the Cubans and the Cuban government and the So 
viet government would in combination attempt to in 
stall a major offensive capability." 

(Bundy here confuses evidence with proof. There 
was considerable evidence the Russians and Cubans 
were installing a major offensive capability. The 
administration simply refused to accept it. Bundy's 
statement continued:) 

"Now it is true that these words 'offensive' and 
'defensive/ if you try to apply them precisely to 
every single item, mislead you. Whether a gun is of 
fensive or defensive depends a little bit on which end 
you are on." 

(This was precisely the nonobjective analysis 
which Russian strategists had counted on in high 
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Washington policy circles as essential to the success 
of their Cuban plans. For weeks, Khrushchev had 
been sending private messages to President Ken 
nedy making the point that whether weapons were 
offensive or defensive depended on one's purpose in 
using them, and assuring Kennedy that Russia was 
not sending any weapons to Cuba to be used to at 
tack the United States. Russian intelligence agents 
listening to Bundy undoubtedly pinched themselves 
in disbelief when they saw how successful their de 
ception had been. The Russians were not "misled" 
by the semantic nonsense about "offensive" and "de 
fensive." McGeorge Bundy and the administration 
clearly were.) 

Continuing his broadcast, Bundy let slip the fact 
that the United States expected the Russians to send 
still more weapons into Cuba. "It is true/' he said, 
"that the MIG fighters which have been put in Cuba 
for more than a year now, and any -possible additions 
in the form of aircraft, might have a certain marginal 
capability for moving against the United States. But 
I think we have to bear in mind the relative magni 
tudes. The United States is not going to be placed in 
any position of major danger to its own security by 
Cuba, and we are not going to permit that situation to 
develop. That, I think, is what the administration has 
been trying to make clear." 

At the time Bundy was speaking, the United States 
had been placed in a position of immediate, mortal 
danger. 
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Finally, Bundy bestowed a blanket exoneration on 
the Russian military buildup in Cuba to date and on 
what might still be coming. "So far," he said, "every 
thing that has been delivered in Cuba falls within the 
categories of aid which the Soviet Union has pro 
vided, for example, to neutral states like Egypt or 
Indonesia, and 1 should not be surprised to see addi 
tional military assistance of that sort. That is not go 
ing to turn an island of six million people with five or 
six thousand Soviet technicians and specialists into a 
major threat to the United States, and I believe that 
most of the American people do not share the views 
of the few who have acted as if suddenly this kind of 
military support created a mortal threat to us. It does 
not." 

(In comparing direct Russian military opera 
tions in Cuba with Soviet advisory activities in 
Egypt and Indonesia, Bundy himself failed to bear 
in mind critically significant relative magnitudes. 
Numbers alone put Cuba in a totally different 
class from any other Communist free-world probe 
anywhere. The latest available published U.S. 
intelligence briefs show that the total number of 
Soviet-bloc technicians technicians from Russia 
and all other Communist countries operating in all 
underdeveloped non-Communist countries in the 
first half of 1960 amounted to only 5,680. The coun 
tries with the highest number of Soviet-bloc techni 
cians were Afghanistan, 1,140, Yemen, 1,130, and 
Indonesia, 1,100. 

The presence of even a small number of Soviet 
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military "technicians" in Cuba was cause for alarm. 
With little more than a thousand Soviet-bloc tech 
nicians, civilian as well as military, Indonesia mounted 
airborne and amphibious attacks on Dutch West 
New Guinea and carried out guerrilla operations in 
side that part of the island which subsequently forced 
the Dutch to surrender this vast area and turn it over 
to Indonesia. And this major conquest was carried 
out with only one-fifth as many Soviet technicians 
as Bundy admitted were in Cuba.) 

Actually, Bundy's October 14th estimate of five or 
six thousand Soviet technicians and specialists in Cuba 
was a vast understatement. Subsequent calculations, 
based on the number of Soviet military units known 
to be in Cuba at the time Bundy spoke, have estab 
lished, according to Bundy himself, that the Soviet 
forces in Cuba could easily have been fifteen or even 
twenty thousand. The bulk of these still remained in 
Cuba three months later. 

So matters stood on a peaceful Sunday, October 
14th in the year of our Lord 1962, the point in time 
where this story begins. On this lovely morning, while 
Americans were going to church or reading the pa 
pers or packing a picnic basket or giving the lawn a 
final mowing to reduce the spread of crab grass, two 
U.S. Air Force pilots at a Strategic Air Command 
base somewhere in the southwestern United States 
were getting ready to fly a dangerous mission over 
Cuba. Within twenty-four hours the horrifying in 
formation obtained during their mission would con- 
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vert the soapbox talk about Cuba into the necessity of 
facing the gravest crisis experienced by the American 
people since the Nuclear Age was born in a clap of 
cosmic thunder and a blaze of primordial light over 
Alamogordo proving ground in 1945. 
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THE PERIL- 



IN FOCUS 



two pilots whose routine performance of duty 
was to have such far-reaching results were Air Force 
Majors Rudolf Anderson, Jr., and Richard S. Heyser. 
Both were reconnaissance pilots with long years of 
training in flying aerial information-gathering mis 
sions. Both were born in 1927 Anderson at Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina; Heyser at Battle Creek, Michi 
gan. Both attended Southern colleges Anderson at 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, South Caro 
lina; Heyser at the University of Florida at Gaines- 
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ville. Both joined the Air Force in 1951 Heyser 
directly from college, Anderson after working briefly 
as a cost accountant. Continuing the parallelism, both 
also served in the Far East Anderson with the 15th 
Tactical Reconnaissance Squadron in Korea, from 
the fall of 1953 until the spring of 1955, Heyser in 
Japan, in 1953 and 1954. 

On this Sunday both were assigned to fly U-2 
high-level reconnaissance planes to photograph that 
mysterious western end of Cuba. The planes they 
were assigned to fly deserve a separate introduction. 

The U-2 is one of the most extraordinary special- 
purpose aircraftV^dreained up in the entire marvel- 
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belly are equipped with such powerful lenses that 
photo interpreters "reading" developed pictures taken 
from a U-2 have no trouble picking out the ace of 
spades at eight miles or scanning a newspaper banner 
headline at twelve. Moreover, special lens filters can 
do such tricks as distinguishing between the true 
green of chlorophyll and the phony green of cam 
ouflage paint. In development are other filters which 
can exclude all but the infra-red or invisible "heat" 
waves of light. With this special equipment, the cam 
era will show identifiable outlines of objects removed 
before an overflight. The spot where a plane, for ex 
ample, has sat for several hours on a sunny runway 
will show up as a "cooler" black shadow long after 
this plane has been wheeled into a hangar to escape 
detection. 

The amount of concentrated information a single 
U-2 plane can bring back is staggering. Flying at a 
height of fourteen miles, its cameras can record a 
swatch of land that is 125 miles wide and three 
thousand miles long in four thousand paired frames 
measuring nine-by-eighteen inches. The developed 
pictures, if placed side by side, would cover a stretch 
of highway twenty feet wide and ten miles long! 
Each pair of pictures slightly overlaps, producing a 
stereoscopic effect that enables interpreters to calcu 
late the height of objects on the ground to within a 
fraction of one inch. Furthermore, a device records 
the exact longitude and latitude of each print, making 
it simple to pinpoint the position of any interesting 
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object on a regular map. Finally, a tape recorder keeps 
a running record of the directional strength of any 
radio signals, thus permitting objects to be correlated 
to known transmitters and also revealing if the plane 
is being followed on radar. 

Because the U-2 must contain such gear, plus a pi 
lot bundled up in a pressure suit as protection against 
the virtually oxygenless air at seventy-five thousand 
feet, the U-2 cannot carry landing gear. On takeoff, 
the plane zooms down the runway on a dolly. The 
instant he feels himself airborne, the pilot pulls a 
switch that disengages the single ball-and-socket joint 
which connects the dolly to his plane. Coming in, the 
pilot sets down on a reinforced sked extending down 
the belly of the fuselage. Since the lightly stressed 
wings are inclined to flap in landing, each wing tip is 
bent down and reinforced to form two additional 
skeds, rather like the outriders on a Polynesian canoe, 
that prevent ground looping. When the plane finally 
comes to a halt, it tilts over to one side, though a par 
ticularly skillful pilot, landing without crosswinds, 
may sometimes keep the plane perpendicular until 
the ground crew arrives with its support. 

On this particular Sunday in October, Anderson 
and Heyser's orders were to fly a pattern over the is 
land of Cuba that would obtain the maximum cover 
age of suspected military preparations with a mini 
mum of exposure to those wicked Russian SAM's. As 
they approached the island, the pilots braced for anti 
aircraft fire. For some reason, which Nikita Khrush- 
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chev may someday reveal in his memoirs, if he lives to 
write them, the anti-aircraft batteries so carefully in 
stalled in advance of this day were not operational. 
Thanks to some unexplained slipup in the scheduling 
of the Russian military buildup, the two U-2's passed 
quickly over the island and returned to their base un 
scathed. 

Back on the ground, however, the excitement and 
suspense were just beginning. Hardly had the two 
U-2's skidded to a halt before anxious ground crew 
men were ripping out the film magazines which were 
fired off to Washington, D. G, via waiting supersonic 
jet. There, an especially assembled team of photo de 
velopers and photo interpreters, numbering virtually 
every such specialist within a hundred-mile radius of 
Washington, watched while the film was rushed into 
the darkroom. The destination was the -super-secret 
National Photographic Interpretation Center, jointly 
maintained by the Defense Department, the service 
branches, the Central Intelligence Agency, and the 
State Department. 

| Developing, projecting, interpreting, and printing 
a day's U-2 pictures is a drawn-out, tedious process 
that normally requires twenty-four hours. It is rather 
like searching Fifth Avenue from Washington Square 
to Central Park on one's hands and knees with a mag 
nifying glass to find the lost second hand of a ladies' 
wrist watch. 

Every second counted for the team. There would 
be no sleep until the staggering job was done. Teams 
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of interpreters, each armed with long years of experi 
ence and exquisitely precise magnifying and stereo 
scopic instruments, went to work on each section. 
There was tension, as the men knew what they were 
looking for, but hoped it would not be there to find. 
They worked quietly, with painstakingly careful 
haste. They knew where to look, because the U-2 
flights had been ordered on the basis of a mass of in 
telligence from Cuban observers and other sources. 
Eventually they would examine every last millimeter 
of the island. 

Sometime on Monday, October 15th, a photo in 
terpreter bending over a projection table let out a 
low whistle. "Hey," he said to a companion also ex 
amining film negative, "take a look at this." 

"This" was a shot of a semi-wooded area near San 
Cristobal, showing four erector-launchers for medium- 
range (1,200 miles) ballistic missiles, eight medium- 
range ballistic missiles nearby on parked trailers, 
trailers loaded with missile fuel, a motor pool of mil 
itary trucks, and a tent city for five hundred Russian 
troops. That the whole installation was Russian not 
Cuban was clear beyond the slightest doubt. To serve 
as an illustration, by studying the configuration of 
one missile coyly peeking out from under a tarpaulin, 
it was possible to establish that the missile was iden 
tical in size and construction with the latest Soviet- 
type medium-range ballistics missiles photographed 
for the first time in the 1960 May Day Parade in 
Moscow. 
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Soon, all over the shop, other photo interpreters 
were forming into excited clusters. Near Remedios, 
in central Cuba, a field that had been pastureland 
on September 5th was, six weeks later, a base for 
intermediate-range (2,600 miles) ballistic missiles in 
a far-advanced state of construction. There were four 
concrete launching pads, two control bunkers for 
launching the missiles, a tent city for the Russian 
equivalent of the Seabees, who constructed the Cu 
ban bases, and a large batch plant for mixing con 
crete. Initially, the launching pads were constructed 
by laying down Russian-made prefabricated rein- 
forced-concrete slabs with steel rods projecting from 
each side to interlock with other slabs, then pouring 
additional concrete over this base. The cement for 
this top layer came from nearby U.S.-built factories 
confiscated by Castro. 

Northwest of Remedios, near a town called Sagua 
la Grande, another base for mobile MRBM's was al 
most operational. Two of the four pads were already 
equipped with the launchers that lift missiles off flat 
bed trailers and position them for firing. The erectors 
for two others were being moved into place. In addi 
tion, there were three completed buildings used to 
ready missiles for firing, a huge motor pool, and a tent 
city. 

As the evidence accumulated, the photo interpret 
ers began comparing the latest pictures with earlier 
shots to gauge the speed of the Russian buildup. Near 
Guana jay, a town close to San Cristobal, a cutover 
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field where cattle had grazed as late as August 29th 
now contained four launching pads, two control 
bunkers (each bunker positioned to control the firing 
of two missiles), and excavations for storing addi 
tional missiles before firing. Prefabricated concrete 
arches were being placed in the excavations prelimi 
nary to covering them with loose earth. The arches 
had obviously been designed to be used in construct 
ing missile silos. 

By late Monday afternoon, the photo interpreters 
had completed their work and prepared their report. 
Ordinarily, the first call would have gone to Central 
Intelligence Agency Director John McCone. But on 
that day, McCone, a widower who had recently re 
married, was flying to Los Angeles to pick up the 
body of a son of the new Mrs. McCone. The boy had 
been killed in a sports-car-racing accident and Mc 
Cone was to fly the body to Seattle for burial. So the 
momentous responsibility of passing the news on to 
top Washington officials fell on McCone's deputy, 
Lieutenant General Marshall S. Carter. 

Moving with bureaucratic caution, Carter first 
called the Pentagon. There, Lieutenant General Jo 
seph F. Carroll, intelligence chief for the Defense De 
partment quickly called Roswell Gilpatric, Deputy 
Secretary of Defense. Then Gilpatric, Generals Car 
ter and Carroll, and two photo interpreters drove to 
the home of General Maxwell D. Taylor, Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staif , where a dinner party was 
about to begin. Also present at a quick briefing was 
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U. Alexis Johnson, Deputy Under Secretary of State 
for Political Affairs. Outside the hearing of the guests, 
it was agreed that beyond any doubt the Russians had 
pulled off the greatest sneak play of the Nuclear Age. 
Under the nose of the unsuspecting United States, 
the Soviet Union had gone far toward drastically al 
tering the balance of world power. When they were 
completed, in a few days or weeks, the Russian's Cu 
ban bases would neutralize much of the U.S. nuclear 
retaliatory capability, the single most effective deter 
rent to the Communist plan for world domination; 
for it would place forty-two Strategic Air Command 
bomber and ICBM bases or more than fifty per 
cent of the U.S. strikeback force's bases plus every 
major U.S. mainland city, except Seattle, within ac 
curate range of a no-warning nuclear attack. 
Why the need for a conference to outline this? 
In view of the extreme reluctance of upper political 
levels in Washington to credit the mounting reports 
from Cuban refugees that attack missiles really were 
in Cuba, it seems to have been essential that the CIA, 
the Department of Defense, the Joint Chiefs, and the 
State Department be unanimous in their evaluation 
of the U-2 pictures before reporting to the White 
House. By eight-thirty this unanimity had been 
achieved; a call went to McGeorge Bundy, Presi 
dent Kennedy's administrative assistant for 'National 
Security Affairs, and informed him in guarded lan 
guage that Russian missiles of devastating capability 
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were emplaced ninety miles off this country's south 
ern coast. 

Through the night, the word was spread to other 
key officials. The State Department's Paul Revere, 
Roger Hilsman, Director of Intelligence, got the 
word at home over a security phone connected to 
the White House switchboard and, after cautioning 
his children to leave the house line clear, sat down by 
his bedside phone and began trying to reach Secre 
tary of State Dean Rusk and Assistant Secretary of 
State for Latin America Edwin M. Martin. Ironically, 
Martin at that very moment was explaining to a din 
ner meeting of the Sigma Delta Chi journalism so 
ciety at the National Press Club why Cuba in no 
way posed a military threat to the United States and 
why the only U.S. action against Castro should be 
economic and political sanctions. Martin conceded 
that the Russians were ringing Cuba with anti-aircraft 
missiles, that they had installed anti-ship rockets, 
brought in rocket-launching torpedo boats, deployed 
a fleet of late-model MIG fighter planes, landed an es 
timated five thousand "military technicians," and be 
gun a "fishing port" for Russian trawlers in Havana 
Harbor. 

But, he said, all this was nothing to get excited 
about. "As the President has said, this military buildup 
is basically defensive in character and would not add 
more than a few hours to the time required to invade 
Cuba successfully if that should become necessary. 
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Of course, any individual weapon is offensive if you 
are on the other end of it; but, taken together, the 
present military capabilities in Cuba would not mate 
rially increase the Cuban ability to undertake offen 
sive action outside the island." 

Assistant Secretary Martin's play on the meaning 
of "offensive" is typical of the ambiguity of far too 
much U.S. policy talk prior to the exposure of Rus 
sian nuclear weapons in Cuba. It also typifies the way 
a bureaucracy, handed a policy that is essentially 
woolly-minded, can exaggerate the defect until all con 
tact with reality, or commonsense, is lost. A day ear 
lier McGeorge Bundy had said that "whether a gun 
is offensive or defensive depends a little bit on which 
end you are on." Now, 24 hours later, Mr. Martin 
appears clearly to be saying that whether a weapon is 
or is not offensive really depends on nothing more 
than the point of view of the person making the de 
termination that is, that the distinction is entirely 
subjective. This is precisely the position subsequently 
taken by Khrushchev and Castro when the United 
States called their hand. If they had a copy of Mr. 
Martin's speech and one may be sure the Russian 
Embassy picked up several copies from the State De 
partment press office not all their indignation when 
the U.S. one week later raised a furore over ballistic 
missiles in Cuba can reasonably be considered as an 
act. 

Martin's speech is remarkable on another ground: 
{he obvious failure of whoever prepared the text to 
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do any checking before flatly stating that the Russian 
weapons in Cuba were only defensive. The Assistant 
Secretary spoke five days after Senator Keating had 
publicly announced that he had "fully confirmed" the 
existence of Russian missile bases in Cuba and six days 
after the State Department intelligence office had 
begun daily calls to the CIA trying to find out when 
a U-2 would overfly San Cristobal. He spoke eight 
days after Cuba's President Dorticos had told the UN 
General Assembly, "We have indeed our inevitable 
weapons which we would have preferred not to ac 
quire and which we do not wish to employ"; and 
seventeen days after the U. S. Navy had photographed 
the crated nuclear-capable IL-28 bombers arriving in 
Cuba. 

When the call came to the Press Club, a State De 
partment aide accompanying Assistant Secretary 
Martin answered the phone. After explaining that 
Martin was still on the platform, the aide asked, 
"Shall I call him now?" 

"For God's sake, no!" replied Hilsman. "Find some 
way to get to him after he gets off the platform so it 
will not attract any attention." 

Minutes later, Martin ducked into a phone booth, 
apparently on business no more urgent than calling his 
wife to say he would soon be home, and got the news 
that everything he had just said so confidently was 
exactly one hundred percent wrong. 

While all this was taking place, Secretary of State 
Rusk was playing host at a dinner for West German 
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Foreign Minister Gerhard Schroeder in one of the 
state dining rooms atop the new white limestone 
State Department annex. In order not to alarm the 
other guests by having the Secretary suddenly called 
to the phone, Hilsman first got in touch with Mr. 
Rusk's bodyguard, asking him to slip a sealed note to 
the waiter serving Mr. Rusk. 

Under the guise of giving Secretary Rusk a fresh 
plate, the waiter passed the note. Secretary Rusk read 
it quickly behind his napkin and then thrust it into a 
pocket. Some minutes later he excused himself from 
guest-of -honor Schroeder and walked through a series 
of adjoining rooms to the pantry. There, over a house 
phone, he called Hilsman at home. 

"You remember the thing that I have been worried 
about the last few days?" Hilsman inquired. 

"Yes," said Rusk. 

"Well," Hilsman said, "very preliminary analysis 
indicates that something is there." 

"Are you sure this is it? " 

"Yes. I am very sure this is it." 

"Well, Fll meet you in my office the first thing to 
morrow morning." 

Secretary Rusk in a CBS television interview on 
November 28th alluded to this conversation, but 
without indicating that there had been any prior dis 
cussion about the possibility of missiles in Cuba. His 
account goes: "I think the first information that in 
dicated that something more than defensive weapons 
was present in Cuba came on late Monday night the 
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15th, I think it was. I was giving a dinner party for 
the German Foreign Minister, Mr. Schroeder. Late in 
the evening I had a telephone call indicating that 
something seemed to be there that was very definitely 
outside our understanding of defensive weapons. So 
we met the next morning, ..." 

In saying that the "first information of the missiles 
was the U-2 pictures which proved the missiles in 
Cuba, Secretary Rusk brushed aside all verbal intelli 
gence reports that for weeks had, with increasing 
sharpness of detail, pointed to the presence of attack 
missiles in Cuba. One might suppose from his remarks 
that there was no reliable intelligence prior to the in 
vention of the U-2 and its marvelous cameras. Had 
standards of credibility for intelligence information 
always been so high, no nation before this would ever 
have taken precautions against attack and aggression 
would have been immensely more attractive and 
easier than history records. 

One of the striking facts about this period of the 
Cuban crisis is the seemingly casual reaction among 
key civilian officials to the news about the U-2 pic 
tures. Defense Secretary Robert McNamara, for ex 
ample, left his office earlier than usual to take his turn 
as host of "Hickory Hill University," the discussion 
seminar normally held at Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy's McLean estate. As McNamara told a press 
briefing one week later, he did not see the pictures un- 
tti "about midnight Monday night." 
/Incredibly, the Commander in Chief and President 
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of 180 million Americans was not told until Tuesday 
morning! 

The President was not told because his Assistant 
for National Security Affairs, Bundy, decided that 
the Federal government was doing everything that 
was necessary about the Cuban revelation. He carried 
the secret that millions of Americans were exposed to 
nuclear bombs at pointblank range off to bed. 

Bundy's explanation is that the governmental 
wheels that should have been in motion were in mo 
tion, that nothing further could have been accom 
plished that night, and that to bring the President 
intelligence which obviously was going to require 
major policy decisions at a time when he really could 
do nothing about it did not seem wise. At that point, 
says Bundy, the President could only have fretted; 
and it seemed best to give the staff a chance to get roll 
ing and get the intelligence materials in order, for the 
central requirement at that time was not haste, but the 
development of an effective plan of action. All of this 
may well be true; nevertheless, it would seem that 
when substantiated intelligence is received that a 
sworn enemy is installing ballistic missiles on an is 
land ninety miles from the United States, that infor 
mation ought to be transmitted immediately to the 
President of the United States, and all the decisions 
concerning it should be made by him, the elected 
Commander in Chief, not by an appointed aide, no 
matter how brilliantly competent or dedicated. 

Before falling off to sleep, Mr. Bundy undoubtedly 
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asked himself whether he could have avoided saying 
over NBC's Issues and Answers the day before: 
". . . there is no present likelihood that the Cubans 
and the Cuban government and the Soviet govern 
ment would in combination attempt to install a major 
offensive capability. . . . The United States is not 
going to be placed in any position of major danger to 
its own security by Cuba . . ." 

The melancholy fact is that had Bundy bothered 
to make one telephone call to any one of several in 
telligence headquarters in Washington, he would 
have known, when he made this public statement, 
that at that very moment two brave American pilots 
were risking their lives to confirm a growing certainty 
among intelligence authorities that Cuba was a Soviet 
offensive base deep within the Western Hemisphere. 
On McGeorge Bundy, who thus demonstrated his 
lack of information, rested the primary responsibility 
for alerting President John Kennedy. 

Outwardly, Washington was the picture of calm 
and peace on Tuesday morning, October 16th, when, 
at eight o'clock, an intelligence officer accompanied 
by two photo interpreters and loaded with papers and 
photographs entered the low-lying west dependency 
of the White House. This is where the President has 
his working quarters and where McGeorge Bundy 
works in a basement office. Outside, the fountains 
were playing in the sunshine and the hordes of gov 
ernment workers were pouring by car, bus, and taxi 
down Pennsylvania Avenue past the White House 
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gates. Inside, the intelligence officer and the photo in 
terpreters briefed a gray-faced Bundy on the evidence 
that Cuba was full of missiles being aimed at the 
United States. 

Forty-five minutes later, Bundy walked up the 
small flight of stairs next to his office, crossed the 
newspaper reporters' waiting room outside the Presi 
dent's office, walked along the corridor past Press 
Secretary Pierre Salinger's room, went down the 
covered way that bounds the north side of the Presi 
dent's recently replanted private rose garden, passed 
through the glazed basement porch where the Ken 
nedy children's outdoor toys and a few hardy potted 
plants are stored, entered the service basement of the 
White House, and there punched the button summon 
ing the President's private elevator. 

Whisked to the second floor of the White House, 
where the family living quarters are, Bundy walked 
across the hall and knocked at the door of the Presi 
dent's bedroom. It is customary for the President to 
be briefed each morning before dressing on the con 
cerns that have accumulated during the night and for 
him to use this occasion to issue the day's first orders 
to his staff. 

This morning, as the door swung open facing the 
large Chippendale highboy Mrs. Kennedy had chosen 
as the dominant furnishing for her husband's sleeping 
quarters, the President was still sitting on the edge of 
his bed, dressed in pajamas and bathrobe. He first 
began giving Bundy rapid instructions on matters he 
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had already been reading about in the morning news 
papers. 

Bundy then cut in. "Mr. President, there is now 
hard photographic evidence, which you will see a 
little later, that the Russians have offensive missiles in 
Cuba." 

Under the working rules of the White House staff, 
only the President can quote the President, and the 
President has informed his secretaries that he will not 
be interviewed on the Cuba story. (The rule proved 
uninforceable, naturally, on occasions when several 
people were present.) Accordingly, the President's re 
action to the momentous news that the Russians had 
breached the free-world's defense line will have to 
wait until the President writes his memoirs. What can 
be said is that the President saw at once that the Cuban 
crisis presented the United States with a major gov 
ernmental policy choice. 

Ten minutes later, McGeorge Bundy walked out 
of the President's bedroom armed with a list of the 
top-security officials of the administration whom the 
President wished to see later that morning. Notable 
on the list were two officials outside the State and De 
fense departments on whose judgment the President 
often relies, his brother, Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy, and Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon. 

As he watched bespectacled "Mac" Bundy leave, 
the President might have had much cause for reflec 
tion, some of it bitter. His intelligence forces seemed 
to have been on the job gathering the evidence. But 
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somewhere along the line, in the evaluation, interpre 
tation, or response, there had been a serious lapse. It 
was subsequently calculated that the Russians could 
hardly have devoted less than a year to their Cuban 
missile project. The missiles themselves were prob 
ably manufactured behind the Urals, moved by land 
and sea halfway around the world, unloaded in ports 
only a few miles away from Florida, transported 
across Cuban highways, and then put in place all 
without rippling official Washington's serene confi 
dence that Nikita Khrushchev would never do such a 
thing. 

One curious factor in this complacency is the role 
Khrushchev personally played in building it. Follow 
ing their Vienna meeting in June, 1961, the President 
and the Soviet Premier fell into a habit of exchanging 
personal messages, both directly and through inter 
mediaries. The assumption when rulers carry on this 
sort of communication is that private messages can be 
more straightforward than public statements, which 
must consider the reactions of the public or of allies. 

One intermediary used both by President Kennedy 
and by Premier Khrushchev was a member of the 
Soviet Embassy in Washington, Georgi Bolshakov. 
Bolshakov is a very sociable comrade, who for nine 
years has been, first, a Tass correspondent and then, 
more recently, the man in charge of distributing the 
Soviet Union's slick-paper propaganda magazine, 
USSR, which was designed to please American read 
ers. Over the years Bolshakov has been "taken up" by 
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a number of New Frontiersmen, including the Presi 
dent's brother, Attorney General Robert Kennedy, 
who is known to have used him when it was desirable 
to give Khrushchev an especially intimate view of 
President Kennedy's thinking* 

Around October 1st Bolshakov was in Moscow 
and was summoned to the Kremlin to talk with 
Khrushchev and Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan t 
the chief panjandrum in charge of Soviet economic 
and military aid to Cuba. During their conversation, 
which Bolshakov later repeated to high U.S. officials, 
Khrushchev said that the Americans should under 
stand that any weapons he was sending to Cuba were 
intended only for defensive use. Mikoyan then leaned 
forward and instructed Bolshakov to be sure President 
Kennedy himself understood that only anti-aircraft 
missiles, incapable of reaching American targets, 
were being provided. 

Even today there is reluctance at some levels in 
Washington to say that Khrushchev lied during this 
interview. Under such strained reasoning, Khrush 
chev was telling the truth by his lights when he 
said Russia would not send offensive weapons to 
Cuba, because he was referring to the intentions of 
the Russians, not to the weapons' capabilities. He sim 
ply let Mikoyan interpret "defensive" as "incapable 
of reaching American targets," and Mikoyan may not 
have known what kind of missiles had been sent to 
Cuba. 

But there is a solid principle in law that to suggest 
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the false and conceal the true is lying. Legally and 
morally, Khrushchev established himself as a liar of 
consummate skill and audacity. 

Bolshakov who took it all down in a notebook 
immediately hurried back to Washington and re 
ported to Robert Kennedy. By October 9th or 10th, 
his message had been disseminated throughout the 
U.S. intelligence community. Thus the adroit 
Khrushchev's lie-by-silence served importantly in 
bolstering the Kennedy administration's blithe confi 
dence, as of Sunday, October 14th, that no weapons 
were in Cuba capable of attacking the United States. 

Since the Cuban crisis, Bolshakov has been pulled 
pack to Moscow, and considerable effort has been 
expended in Washington to create the impression 
that the Bolshakov message was not delivered until 
after the U-2 pictures proving its falsity were in the 
hands of the President. The official White House 
story is that President Kennedy heard of the Bolsha 
kov matter on Wednesday, October 24th, after 
Charles Bartlett, a newspaper friend of President 
Kennedy's talked that day with Presidential Press 
Secretary Pierre Salinger and passed a memorandum 
on to the President. In a Saturday Evening Post arti 
cle co-signed by Bartlett and Stewart Aslop, both ex 
perienced reporters, this flat statement is made: "But 
by the time the contents of Bolshakov's notebook 
reached the President, the President already knew 
that Mikoyan's promise was false." At the time the 
article was written Bartlett did not know he had 
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passed on old information. Actually, this account 
could be true on the assumption that Robert Ken 
nedy, McGeorge Bundy, and the entire U.S. intelli 
gence community had failed to inform the President 
of the Bolshakov encounter with Khrushchev and 
Mikoyan; but if this is so, it is further evidence of 
failure to pass on promptly pertinent information the 
President should have received at least two or three 
weeks earlier. 

Regardless of when the President was informed, 
official White House sources say that nothing in the 
Cuban affair so outraged President Kennedy as 
Khrushchev's duplicity, as demonstrated in this in 
stance. The revelation of the lengths to which 
Khrushchev was willing to go in order to deceive 
aroused President Kennedy's "Irish" as nothing else 
succeeded in doing. In view of subsequent events, 
history may record that Premier Khrushchev out 
smarted himself. 

Actually, President Kennedy could have deduced 
Khrushchev's probable trustworthiness from the role 
assigned in Soviet diplomacy to the lie in all its forms. 
According to the founder of Russian communism: 

We shall have to use all imaginable tricks, maneu 
vers, bluffs, deceits. 

We shall hide the truth and use unlawful practices. 

So long as capitalism and socialism exist side by side, 
there can be no peace. At the end, one or the other 
will triumph and the funeral dirge will be intoned 
either for the Soviet Union or world capitalism. 
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The author of these statements is Lenin. 

Never was a Communist maneuver planned and ex 
ecuted with such complete fidelity to the book as the 
Russian military penetration of the Western Hemi 
sphere through the island of Cuba. 
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THE COMPULSION 



TO ACT 



ONCE the U-2 photographs were obtained and circu 
lated, the policy debate which had been going on in 
side the U.S. government for weeks over the nature 
of the Russian military buildup in Cuba entered a 
new stage. It was no longer possible for anybody in 
the Kennedy administration to argue the made-in- 
Moscow line that the buildup was purely defensive. 
This misty delusion destroyed, it was now necessary 
to decide whether the United States would let the 
challenge pass, and in effect accept a new balance of 
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world power, or resist at the risk of touching off gen 
eral war. The choice was urgent and it was inescapa 
ble. Events now perceptibly began to develop of their 
own momentum. 

At 9:00 A.M. Tuesday, October 16th, as McGeorge 
Bundy was pushing the elevator button of President 
Kennedy's private elevator to descend and retrace the 
steps to his office, Secretary of State Dean Rusk sat 
down in the State Department to hear his intelligence 
director, Roger Hilsman, brief him on the U-2 evi 
dence. Called in for this conference were Assistant 
Secretary Edwin Martin, Deputy Under Secretary 
Alexis Johnson, and the Department's Under Secre 
tary George Ball. 

For Ball, as for colleague Martin, the evidence re 
quired a considerable swallowing of words. Only 
thirteen days earlier, Ball had been quizzed by a House 
committee concerned with the disturbing reports of 
the increasing number and variety of Russian weap 
ons in Cuba and had brushed them off as evidencing 
no threat to the United States. Cuba, he said, was "a 
small, enfeebled country with an incompetent gov 
ernment, a limping economy and a deteriorating 
standard of living" plus, it was now clear, enough 
nuclear firepower to destroy half of the United States. 

Over at the White House, where the playing foun 
tains flashing in the morning sun were now delighting 
the early strolling tourists President Kennedy had 
finished dressing and had begun his official day. The 
first item on the calendar was a 9: 30 private reception 
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for Commander Walter M. Schirra, the astronaut. 
Commander Schirra arrived with Mrs. Schirra and 
their two beaming children. After a chat in the Presi 
dent's office and the inevitable photographs, they 
strolled out onto the newly planted South Lawn, 
where President Kennedy showed off Caroline's graz 
ing ponies, Tex and Macaroni. Throughout the week, 
the President made similar routine appearances in 
order not to cause press speculation that something 
big was afoot an Oscar-winning performance. 

At 11:45 President Kennedy, looking drawn and 
with the gray streaks at his temples unusually notice 
able, convened a meeting in the Cabinet Room of the 
members of the National Security Council whom he 
had earlier instructed McGeorge Bundy to assemble. 
Present were Attorney General Robert Kennedy, 
Vice-president Lyndon Johnson, Secretary of State 
Rusk, Secretary of Defense McNamara, Secretary of 
the Treasury Dillon, Under Secretary of State Ball, 
Assistant Secretary of State Martin, Deputy Defense 
Secretary Gilpatric; the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, General Maxwell Taylor, Bundy, and the 
President's speech-writer and general handyman The 
odore Sorensen. Present as representative of the Cen 
tral Intelligence Agency was General Carter, sitting 
in for his boss, CIA Director John McCone. McCone 
had been reached on the West Coast at 4:00 A.M. 
Pacific time (7:00 A.M. Washington time), and had 
issued orders that President Kennedy must see the 
U-2 pictures at once. Before boarding a plane in Seat- 
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tie to fly back to the capital, McCone had also put in 
a back-stopping call to Attorney General Kennedy. 
McCone was the only one of President Kennedy's 
advisers who had warned him that it was possible the 
Russians might put attack missiles in Cuba. Unhap 
pily, his voice was drowned out by the rest of the 
President's circle. 

What went on in this group, later formally con 
stituted by President Kennedy as the Executive Com 
mittee of the National Security Council, may never 
be fully known. Stung by published accounts of the 
White House's disorganized inner workings during 
the abortive Bay of Pigs invasion of April, 1961, the 
administration clamped tight information curbs on the 
policy discussions that took place during the Cuban 
crisis, the tightest curbs ever employed in peacetime. 
The official version is that there were "no Depart 
mental points of view," only individual expressions, 
and that individuals repeatedly shifted ground as new 
evidence was brought forth and various alternatives 
were examined, then rejected or accepted all lead- 

Lgmoothly to a consensus. 

Behind the official version, however, it is now 
known that there was considerable blood-letting and 
at least two contradictory interpretations of the sig 
nificance of the missiles. One opinion, more or less 
identified with the State Department, but not exclu 
sively held by the diplomats, viewed Khrushchev's 
deploying of attack nuclear weapons in Cuba as a left 
hook intended to throw the United States off balance 
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so that Khrushchev could ram through his own settle 
ment of the Berlin problem. This "Cuba is only a 
diversion" school tended to interpret the missiles 
in Cuba as a Russian psychological maneuver, since 
the Russians could not use the missiles until after they 
had already fired their intercontinental ballistic weap 
ons from Russian soil. TQ, elucidate this theory: The 
time advantage Russia had achieved by stationing nu 
clear missiles just off the U.S. coast was meaningless, 
because an initial salvo fired by Russia from Cuba 
would undoubtedly trigger devastating American re 
taliation before Russia's ICBM's could hit the U.S. 
Therefore, it was reasoned, Russia would have to fire 
the ICBM's first, then time the medium- and interme 
diate-range missiles to hit simultaneously. Only in this 
way would Russia stand any chance of crippling the 
U.S.A.'s second-strike capability. But this would wipe 
out any time advantage in having Russian missile bases 
ninety miles from the U.S. mainland. 

This intricate reasoning concentrated on only one 
aspect of Russia's military gain from stationing offen 
sive missiles in Cuba. And, as a psychological down 
grading of the missiles' value to Khrushchev, it as 
signed no weight to the psychological implications 
for exposed Latin Americans who have no nuclear 
retaliatory capability. 

Against this view, military spokesmen argued pow 
erfully that Berlin was the diversion, not Cuba. By 
blustering about settling the Berlin question unilater 
ally after the November elections and by soothing, 
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deceitful assurances about "defensive" arms for Cuba, 
Russia had clearly paralyzed the normal self -protective 
instincts of this country, which should have been 
aroused instantly when Russian arms and troops began 
pouring into Cuba in midsummer. Now, Russia's ob 
vious aim was to keep the United States off balance 
just a little longer, until Cuba was impregnable. When 
that stage was reached, the United States' nuclear ad 
vantage would depreciate. Under cover of Russia's 
noisy threats in Berlin, the Soviet strike in the West 
would have achieved its aim. 

So much was said by the Democrats in the 1960- 
presidential campaign about the alleged missile gap 
against the United States that the average American 
in October, 1962, was probably unaware of how great 
and growing greater this country's missile superi 
ority was. As of the Cuba crisis week, there were 102 
operational long-range Atlas missiles and 54 long- 
range Titans in the continental U.S.A. The United 
States had 8 nuclear-powered submarines packing 128 
Polaris missiles. Under NATO command in England, 
Italy, and Turkey were 105 Thor and Jupiter 
medium-range missiles^^ead^to fire. Thus, as of early 
autumn, 1962, the^JmtedStates\nd its allies counted 
389 operational ballistic missiles. And being rapidly 
programmed into this arsenal was the Minuteman, a 
plus-6,000-miler which could be fired in thirty-one 
seconds. In October, 1962, these Minutemen were be 
ing made operational in the continental U.S.A. With 
additional Polaris-firing submarines on the way, the 
United States and its allies anticipated that by the 
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mid-sixties they would have in the neighborhood of 
1,500 ballistic missiles. 

To oppose this formidable free-world deterrent 
strength, the Soviet Union, in October, 1962, could 
count on 75 operational intercontinental ballistic mis 
siles and probably not more than 50 short-range 
Golem missiles loaded aboard submarines. (Unlike 
the Polaris, the Golem must be fired from the surface 
of the water.) Data source: the highly reliable British 
Institute of Strategic Studies. Thus, the total number 
of Soviet missiles which could reach targets in the 
United States was about 125 or less than one-third 
of the free-world total. But by moving medium- and 
intermediate-range missiles to Cuba, deep in the West 
ern Hemisphere, Russia ivas rapidly narrowing the 



jln the first place, an MRBM or IRBM in Cuba was 
a substitute for a much more costly intercontinental 
ballistic missile in Russia. And it was a substitute now, 
without the long wait necessary for Russia to add to 
her ICBM arsenal. 

In the second place, a missile in Cuba oif ered Rus 
sia considerably more accuracy than an ICBM in 
Russia. While the Russian ICBM's are known to be 
surprisingly accurate for the distance covered, the 
slight additional accuracy obtained by stationing 
shorter-range missiles in Cuba could be useful in 
scoring direct hits on highly concentrated targets, 
such as hardened Minuteman sites. 

In the third place, a missile in Cuba could simulta 
neously threaten targets not only in the U.S. but 
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throughout Latin America, depending on where the 
Soviet Union at any given moment wished to apply 
coersive pressure. Russia's relative shortage of ICBM's 
prevented creditably threatening the entire Western 
Hemisphere from Soviet bases. Thus, Cuba offered a 
major gain in flexibility. 

In the fourth place, because the United States' at 
tack warning time would be reduced to virtually sec 
onds, the Strategic Air Command would have to be 
dispersed on a more or less permanent basis, and the 
net effect would be that SAC could never again com 
prise a true deterrent in anyone's eyes. 

All of these considerations added up to but one 
conclusion: The presence of Russian missiles in Cuba 
had drastically altered the balance of world power 
unless they could be eliminated immediately if they 
could be eliminated. This 'was the risk to which the 
United States was now nakedly exposed because of 
failure to react in time to reports of alarming Russian 
military preparations in Cuba. 

In all this, Russia showed a masterful grasp of the 
psychological advantages a revolutionary power al 
ways has over a status-quo power. To pick a familiar 
analogy: the advantages the outlaws have over Mar 
shal Dillon. The outlaws do not need to have as many 
total guns as the Marshal, only enough guns to in 
timidate the forces of law and order and thus to under 
mine the credibility of the public in the ability and 
will of the Marshal to protect them. Russia's home- 
based missiles already had the drop on this country's 
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European allies; now Russia's Cuba-based missiles had 
the drop on America's allies in the Western Hemi 
sphere. In addition, Russia now had the drop, point- 
K1 ank, on Marshal Dillon himself. 

To Khrushchev, it was obvious that the Marshal, 
\ caught in this situation, would chicken out and turn 
in his badge. The world would then have no Marshal 
'(chaos) or a new Marshal (Jesse James Khrushchev) . 
It seemed plain to Khrushchev that things had to work 
out to his advantage, because, as he had told a string 
of Kremlin visitors, according to poet Robert Frost, 
"The United States is too Uberaladht." He based 

x "" " w 

this conviction on evidence that the Kremlin found 
overwhelming. 

In the first place, the United States didn't prevent 
Communist expansion into vast areas of the world 
when the U.S. had an absolute nuclear monopoly. It 
still did not put up effective opposition to Russia's 
salami tactics slicing off little pieces of the world at 
a time after Russia got the bomb but still lacked 
means of delivering it on U.S. targets. Then came the 
Bay of Pigs in April, 1961. The United States aban 
doned 1,113 U.S.-trained and U.S.-financed anti- 
Castro Cubans, when a single squadron of U.S. planes 
might have covered their invasion until Castro was 
overthrown; and by failing to follow through had 
opened the way for and in fact invited the massive 
entrance of the Russian military presence into the 
Western Hemisphere. 

To President Kennedy and his "war cabinet," at 
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last viewing the world situation through Khrushchev's 
shrewd eyes, the clock of world history on Tuesday, 
October 16th, read high noon. To resist Russia's Cuba 
grab at such a dangerously late date involved the risk 
of major war. But not to resist amounted to surrender. 
If the United States did nothing, no U.S. pledge of 
assistance to any country in the world henceforth 
would be worth the paper it was written on. In Eu 
rope, the powerful "better Red than dead" peace 
parties would force their governments to insist that 
the United States cave in to any Russian demand in 
the future, however outrageous. Thereafter, the whole 
NATO alliance would crumble like a sand castle at 
incoming tide. The Organization of American States, 
a far weaker alliance, would scatter like quail before 
a hawk. 

The cold war would be over. Russia would have 
won. 
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SELECTING 



THE RESPONSE 



DEMOCRACIES have a way of seeming irresolute, weak, 
and an easy prey for aggresion, until they are pushed 
too far. And then, as Hitler & Company discovered to 
their sorrow in World War II, they are capable of 
sudden transformations. Before October 16th, Amer 
icans could take little pride or comfort and discover 
no logic in their government's lack of recognition 
of the threat from Cuba. Afterward, the record so 
far as the public can know the record offers little to 
find fault with and much to commend. 
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So much has been printed about the seven fateful 
days from October 16th through October 22nd, dur 
ing which President Kennedy and his Executive Com 
mittee were working out the U.S. response, that a 
new account requires a disclaimer. Some accounts 
have amounted to little more than chronologies of 
who attended what meetings where. Others have 
sought, with some success, to re-create the actual 
flavor of the policy discussions and to divide the par 
ticipants into "hardliners" and a sof diners" or, as one 
controversial account put it, "hawks" and "doves." 

Since no minutes were kept (though some individ 
uals made copious notes), putting participants into 
pat categories is a waste of time. It ignores the fact 
that individuals changed position constantly during 
the week in response to new information and under 
the influence of opposing arguments. But most of all, 
it ignores the constitutional fact that the President of 
the United States alone is responsible for policy. It 
was John F. Kennedy's business to consult the widest 
possible cross-section of opinion and information, and 
then to synthesize the nation's policy. None of those 
consulted under the promise of strict confidence 
should be held accountable. 

With these reservations stated, it is possible to re 
construct substantially what occurred. 
/ President Kennedy's proper first move was to call 
for the fullest possible information on the Cuba mis 
siles: the speed with which they were being made 
operational and the total Russian military deployment 
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in Cuba. As one Executive Committee participant 
said later, "If you were considering going into Cuba 
to rip the covers off those missiles, you had to be sure 
that when you raised the canvas you'd find all you 
had told the world was there." To provide this de 
tailed intelligence, the Central Intelligence Agency 
and the over-all U.S. Intelligence Board (representing 
CIA, the military services, the Department of De 
fense, the State Department, AEG, and the FBI) met 
around the clock. U-2 flights proceeded without re 
striction and low-level reconnaissance planes darted 
in and out of Cuba to bring back close-up pictures of 
suspicious areas pinpointed by "ground intelligence" 
reports from inside Cuba. All told, some two thousand 
photo missions were carried out. 

In all, U.S. photo reconnaissance identified six 
medium-range ballistic missile sites, plus three inter 
mediate-range ballistic missile sites for a total of nine 
missile sites capable of hitting targets virtually any 
where in the Western Hemisphere. Both types of 
sites had four launching pads each. No IRBM missile 
was seen; either they were on ships that never arrived 
in Cuba or they remained in Cuba in concealment 
after the crisis. But on the most finished MRBM sites 
four extra missiles were standing by to fire a second 
salvo. This meant that a possible total of forty-eight 
MRBM missiles were in Cuba (though only forty- 
two were ever counted in Cuba or coming out). 

The full extent of Russian military deployment in 
Cuba, apart from MRBM and IRBM missile prepara- 
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tions, was never disclosed by the United States. To 
give such a tally would reveal to the Russians the 
thoroughness of this country's intelligence, and 
would also shock the American public and raise ques 
tions in Congress as to how the administration had 
managed for so long not to see so much. But enough 
rumors originating from Cuban-refugee sources or 
Pentagon or CIA "leaks" have subsequently been con 
firmed by official spokesmen to make it clear that "lit 
tle Cuba" was a veritable Gibraltar and still is. Cuba 
housed more than a division of Russian troops (not 
"technicians," as the administration had been saying), 
and the troops were organized in fully self-contained 
combat units. The apparently reliable count kept by 
former Cuban professor, Dr. Herminio Portell Vila 
(who is considered sound enough to lecture at the 
State Department's Foreign Service Institute and the 
Inter-American Defense Board) showed forty-seven 
locations from one end of Cuba to the other at which 
these troops were stationed. In addition, there were 
three Soviet airfields and a Soviet naval base. 

Most interesting and ominous of all were the 
caves. Mountainous Cuba abounds in natural caverns, 
some twenty-three of which were reported to have 
been developed by the Cubans and the Russians as 
underground arsenals. Several are known to have been 
the object of extensive construction activity over the 
past two years, with interconnected galleries capable 
of storing hardware of virtually any type or size. Ac- 
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cording to one report, which U.S. intelligence officials 
show no inclination to dispute, at least one such gal 
lery had been lead-lined. 

Apparently, these caverns cuevas in Spanish fig 
ured from the first in Communist strategic plans. 
There are no reported Russian camps or bases or mis 
sile sites in areas topographically free of caverns. This 
suggests that to the Kremlin the caverns may have fig 
ured almost as importantly as Cuba's commanding 
geographical position with relation to North and 
South America. The reason is obvious: In a nuclear 
age, caves are nature's own ready-made bomb shelters, 
nature's own silos for storing missiles. This supposition 
is not weakened by the fact that the caverns were first 
systematically explored and mapped by a notorious 
Communist presently highly placed in the Castro gov 
ernment, Dr. Antonio Nunez Jimenez. Dr. Nunez 
Jimenez was for fifteen years president of the Cuban 
Speleological Society. In 1950, spelunker Nunez 
Jimenez tried to sell the research for his book, Cuba 
Subterrane, to the military authorities of the pre- 
Batista government of President Carlos Prio Socarras. 
Rebuffed, he turned Red agent and was secretly aiding 
Castro from 1956 until March, 1958, when he quit a 
teaching post at Cuba's Las Villas University to join 
Castro as a captain. After the Red takeover he became 
president of the Cuban Academy of Sciences and 
chief of the Agrarian Institute to communize the 
Cuban peasantry. During the Cuba crisis, the UPI 
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photo service distributed a photograph of Nunez 
Jimenez escorting Fidel Castro and other revolution 
aries through one of his cuevas. 

Altogether, the known facts on Cuba spelled out a 
formidable bastion which, if President Kennedy de 
cided on invasion, would cost at least five thousand 
American lives. This casualty estimate took no ac 
count of probable wounded or of the possibility that 
the Russians might lob one or more missiles at U.S. 
targets before the initial air strike could level the mis 
sile sites. In that case, the Cuban "affair" would 

expand into a general war. 

^From|President Kennedy's first meeting with his 
af it was apparent that the United States had a 
choice of six opening moves. These moves could be 
laid out in a line and graded from one to six. Actually, 
such simplicity was an illusion, since the enemy on his 
own initiative or in response to America's first move 
could quickly unscramble the initial order. A better 
way to describe the alternatives was as tracks which 
to some extent could be pursued concurrently. 

Track A was to do nothing. If only because the ad 
ministration had acknowledged to itself the gravity 
of the danger, this was unthinkable. 

Track B was to protest privately to Khrushchev. 
This apparently had some initial support. By a friendly 
account, UN Ambassador Adlai Stevenson, who 
lunched Tuesday, October 16th, with the President 
and was then told about the missiles, on Wednesday, 
October 17th, advocated sending a personal emissary 



to the Kremlin. The President and the Executive 
Committee quickly ruled out merely telling Khrush 
chev we knew about the missiles and that we wanted 
them to go. Khrushchev would simply seize the diplo 
matic initiative, announce the missiles were in Cuba, 
and threaten to use them. On signal, the "peace" par 
ties in the Western nations would begin to push the 
United States toward a "Munich," where NATO 
bases in Europe would be traded off against Russian 
missiles in Cuba. 

Track C was to haul Russia and Cuba before the 
UN Security Council, where Russia's Valerian Zorin 
was currently the rotating chairman, and after the 
Russian veto hope for moral support from the Gen 
eral Assembly. 

Track D was to place an embargo on military ship 
ments to Cuba, with the intention of gradually tight 
ening up the contraband list to include all supplies. An 
embargo had been urged earlier by Senator Kenneth 
Keating, who was promptly denounced by Vice- 
president Lyndon Johnson for advocating "an act of 
war." On the negative side, an embargo would be a 
provocative act (though hardly as provocative as 
clandestinely and under cover of lies planting missiles 
in Cuba). It would offend neutrals and even allies 
sensitive to the freedom-of-the-seas issue. But as an 
initial opening move, it would demonstrate Washing 
ton's willingness, and readiness, to go further. It also 
had the practical advantage of being an exercise of sea- 
power, a U.S. forte, in an American lake. 
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Track E was a surprise air attack to eliminate the 
missiles. This would set off a deafening outcry against 
the big imperialist United States who had picked on 
little Cuba. In the process of such an attack a great 
many Russian "technicians" in Cuba would be killed, 
and strong pressure would be put on Khrushchev to 
retaliate either in Cuba or in Europe. And unless the 
United States really clobbered the island with nuclear 
weapons, there was a strong possibility that one or 
more missiles might "take out" U.S. cities. 

Track F was a surprise invasion of Cuba to elimi 
nate the missiles, the Russian military presence, and 
Castro in one operation. After the Bay of Pigs, the 
U. S. Joint Chiefs of Staff had worked out contin 
gency plans for a Cuban invasion. (The military of all 
nations maintain a variety of contingency plans as a 
matter of course,) and these plans are kept up to date. 

But apart from the already stated objections to 
Track E, an invasion would require time to mount, 
time during which still more Russian missile sites in 
Cuba would be made operational. Accordingly, a sur 
prise invasion appears never to have been considered 
seriously as the initial U.S. response to the Cuban dan 
ger, though an invasion, after notice, steadily grew in 
importance as the ultimate action, if Russia did not 
back down. 

In Executive Committee meetings on Wednesday 
and Thursday, the debate centered on an air strike, 
Track E. Here, a line was drawn between an initial 
majority of President Kennedy's advisers, who fa- 
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vored a strike (among them McCone, General Taylor 
and all the service chiefs, Treasury Secretary Douglas 
Dillon, and former Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
invited to join the Executive Committee), and an 
initial minority, who argued for an embargo. Promi 
nent in the minority were Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy, Defense Secretary Robert McNamara, 
former Ambassador to Moscow Llewellyn Thomp 
son, and former Defense Secretary Robert Lovett. 

So much was later said and denied about Adlai 
Stevenson's "softness" on Cuba that Robert Ken 
nedy's role as the leader of the "peace" faction became 
obscured. By all accounts (which he himself has con 
firmed), the President's brother led the successful 
policy fight to eliminate a surprise air strike. His 
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ground appears to have been similar to that or Under 
Secretary of State George Ball, who said the United 
States must be "true to its own traditions" of not going 
to war first, except that Robert Kennedy's language 
was more emphatic and his position stronger. "My 
brother," lie said passionately at one point, "is not 
going to be the Tojo of the 1960's." 

Robert Kennedy, thirty-seven, subsequently de- 
fecribed by a key Executive Committee member as 
"the moralist of this administration," is much more 
than the Attorney General of the United States. He is 
practically an alter President. His confidential services 
on behalf of his brother cut across ordinary depart 
mental boundary lines. Both he and the President 
show little regard for charts of organization, pref er- 
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ring to reach down to the second or even third level 
of officialdom to pick out some virtual unknown 
whose abilities and advice they find impressive. It 
would be remarkable if this did not sometimes prove 
unnerving to those who are by-passed. 

As a non-officeholder, with no position to consider, 
Dean Acheson became the man to challenge Robert 
Kennedy's Pearl Harbor analogy. An air strike at the 
Cuban missile sites would not be a sneak attack, he 
said, since President Kennedy in his September 4th 
and 1 3th statements had already said the United States 
would not tolerate an offensive buildup. But Ache- 
son's reasoning suffered from one glaring defect which 
was not his fault: President Kennedy had spoken out 
only after Russia had, in fact, converted Cuba into a 
powerful offensive base. 

In the end, Robert Kennedy and Defense Secretary 
McNamara pushed forward the idea of an embargo, 
which the President, borrowing from Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's "quarantine the aggressors" speech in the 
1930's, designated as a quarantine. Attorneys at the 
Justice, State, and Defense departments went to work 
drawing up the papers and outlining the precedents, 
based largely on treaty law, for an embargo. 

From Thursday on, the Executive Committee 
worked toward an embargo, to be accompanied by 
a demand for the removal of .the missiles and on-site 
inspection all so timed as to win the maximum sup 
port of the other American republics and of the 
NATO allies. This course combined Track D with 
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some of the negotiation features of Track C, and (il 
lustrating a pet phrase of Defense Secretary McNa- 
mara) "maintained the options" of moving up to 
Tracks E and F if Russia proved obdurate. Many days 
earlier, the contingency plans for a Cuban invasion 
had been dusted off and preliminary staging had be 
gun, using as cover a long-planned Marine training 
exercise in amphibious landing techniques set for late 
October off Puerto Rico. 

Looking back, the massing of forces, vastly in ex 
cess of any mere exercise, was intended to put heft 
behind the demand for the removal of missiles, and it 
incontestably did. But, in making an invasion the "or 
else" of the choice offered to Khrushchev, President 
Kennedy, for the second time in his two years in of 
fice, passed up the opportunity to remove the Cuban 
threat cleanly. At the Bay of Pigs he had held a fistful 
of aces; now, he still held a high straight. If Russia re 
moved the missiles or simply said she had and con 
tinued to build up Cuba militarily with other weapons, 
the question was: Would John Kennedy have as good 
a hand on the next deal? 

Right up to the moment of truth, on Sunday, Oc 
tober 2 1st, when the President's speech had been writ 
ten and scheduled for Monday night, Mr. Kennedy 
continued to wonder. He asked General Walter C. 
Sweeney, Jr., Commander of the Tactical Air Com 
mand, whether he could guarantee that no nuclear 
warheads would get off the ground if the United 
States bombed Cuba's missile sites. Sweeney's reported 
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reply was ambiguous: "Yes, unless some missiles have 
been moved back into the bush." The missiles in ques 
tion were mobile field pieces that could have been 
moved and re-emplaced twice since Majors Anderson 
and Heyser, a week earlier, first snapped the pictures 
that rang the alarm bell. The price of inaction at the 
Bay of Pigs and of inattention to the U.S.S.R. ships 
that had begun landing Russian weapons and soldiers 
in Cuba three months earlier continued to mount, 
sharply limiting President Kennedy's range of choices. 

During the week President Kennedy balanced the 
gravest questions of war and peace and life and death, 
he bore himself with the outward coolness that is the 
Kennedy style. Only the American President is ever 
fully informed or should be of the nation's posi 
tion in the world; only he can make the nation's final 
decisions (though in a democracy anybody can judge 
them) ; only he knows how lonely his job is. During 
a public appearance early in the week of decision, just 
after he had seen the Cuban missile pictures, the Presi 
dent quoted a wryly comic verse that suggested both 
the aloneness and the loneliness of his position and his 
inward irritation with those who would appraise his 
actions. The verse is: 

Bullfight critics ranked in rows 
Crowd the enormous plaza full; 
But only one man is there who knows 
And he's the man who fights the bull. 
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Like a bullfighter before a corrida^ President Ken 
nedy now busied himself with the immense amount 
of detail a President can never escape. He met often 
with the Executive Committee, then would deliber 
ately absent himself to permit underlings to express 
opinions without the inhibiting presence of the boss. 
He continued to receive dignitaries of all sorts. Tues 
day, for example, he received the Crown Prince of 
Libya (and vetoed a Tariff Commission recommen 
dation to raise duties on self-closing coin purses). 
Wednesday, he saw the West German Foreign Min 
ister Gerhard Schroeder and talked over the threat to 
West Berlin (and rejected a bid for the exclusion of 
foreign-made nails). That day, he also drove to the 
Libyan Embassy for a luncheon. En route, he had the 
car stop at Washington's red-brick, green-domed St. 
Matthew's Cathedral. 

There, scarcely noticed by the noonday worshipers 
in the church's dim interior, the slim young President 
was alone for ten minutes with his troubled thoughts 
and God. If someone had looked sharply, he would 
perhaps have seen a puzzlingly familiar auburn head 
caught in the pool of light that falls from the transept 
dome and spills around the starkly white marble altar. 

Later, during his afternoon press briefing, Press 
Secretary Pierre Salinger (who at that time knew 
nothing of the crisis) was factually able to say that the 
President's mid-week church visit which otherwise 
would have caused speculation was in observance of 
the National Day of Prayer. 
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Keeping long-standing campaign speaking dates 
also helped to dampen speculation. After lunch 
Wednesday, the President flew off to Westbury, 
Connecticut, and to New Haven, where some booing 
Yale students advocating a tougher Cuban policy dis 
played a savage placard: u More courage, less profile." 
Returning to Washington around eleven o'clock, the 
President was met at the airport by Robert Kennedy 
and Special Counsel Theodore Sorensen, who filled 
him in on developments during his absence. The en 
tire Executive Committee then met in the Oval Room, 
the upstairs family sitting room of the White House 
(the room opening on President Truman's famous 
balcony), where the library table is stacked with Mrs. 
Kennedy's art books. 

When the President was away, the Executive Com 
mittee ordinarily convened in Under Secretary of 
State George Ball's conference room, a windowless 
chamber furnished with a long "board" table, pump 
kin leather chairs, prosaic water decanters, and Dixie 
cups. Like a similar conference room at the Pentagon, 
the room was dubbed a "think tank." Participants 
wandered in and out, sometimes going out to type a 
particularly secret report or analysis by the hunt-and- 
peck system to avoid using a typist. 

Thursday was the day when the President's com 
posure was put to its severest test. 

The day began at 7: 10. Robert Kennedy and Rob 
ert McNamara were in McNamara's office with Gen 
eral Taylor, reviewing the latest photo intelligence 
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from Cuba. The pictures showed amazingly rapid 
progress in the emplacement of more missiles. The 
scene now shifts to the White House where Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko, a self-invited 
visitor of state, accompanied by Soviet Ambassador 
Anatoli Dobrynin, had been granted an audience. 
Smirking as he said that he knew Americans appre 
ciated plain talk, Gromyko informed the President of 
Khrushchev's intention to make a separate treaty with 
the Communists of East Germany immediately after 
the U.S. November 6th election. The Ulbricht re 
gime would then throw out the Americans. 

Cuba came up quite incidentally. The President 
walked out of the room to pick up a copy of his Sep 
tember 13th statement on the subject, then came back 
and read his warning: If Russia ever turned Cuba into 
an "offensive military base," the United States would 
do "whatever must be done." Masterfully, Gromyko 
lied. Russia would "never become involved in build 
ing any offensive military capability in Cuba." With 
an effort, the President kept down his gorge. 

Gromyko's visit turned into an excellent cover. It 
explained the great flurry of activity at the State De 
partment. The Department's new building is con 
structed with more entrances and corridors than a 
gopher colony. But the layout, if hard on visitors who 
wander lost for hours, is ideal for diplomacy. Thus, 
Gromyko and Dobrynin rode up to the penthouse 
floor that Thursday evening for a small dinner given 
by Secretary of State Rusk, oblivious to the fact that 
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only a floor beneath them the Executive Commitee 
was perfecting plans for the first real confrontation of 
American military power and Communist expansion 
ism since Korea. The new building's quietly elegant 
dining rooms and salons for state entertaining have 
enormous plate-glass windows commanding an unsur 
passed view of monumental Washington. Suddenly, a 
think-tanker realized that the Russians could look 
down and see nearly a dozen official U.S. limousines 
parked below; he had all but one car parked in the 
basement garage. To go over to the White House, 
nine Executive Committee members squeezed into the 
single limousine, sitting on each other's laps. 

On such White House visits, the Department of 
State official whose presence in the group would have 
indicated that a particular geographical area was under 
discussion always went over alone. Assistant Secretary 
for Latin America Ed Martin drove over in a tiny 
foreign car and used a separate White House entrance. 
Once, when the security provision on the use of lim 
ousines was tightest, Martin recklessly offered any 
body without transportation a ride back to the State 
Department. Five big men squeezed in, recalling to a 
bystander the collegiate stunt with a telephone booth. 

Such moments of humor were rare, and served only 
to relieve the deadly seriousness of the discussions. At 
one point on Thursday, Robert Kennedy remarked, 
"We all may be fighting for our lives in a week." An 
other time, the President, who has no patience with 
pride of authorship in the realm of ideas, brought a 
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debate on procedure to a somber conclusion by re 
marking, "You should each hope that your plan isn't 
accepted." 

Despite all precautions, by Friday, October 19th, 
rumors of something big afoot were beginning to pour 
in. Shifting a squadron of Navy jets to Florida aroused 
press-association attention; the Pentagon said they 
were moved because of Russian MIG's in Cuba. The 
MIG's, everybody knew, had been there for some 
time. Too many officials were failing to keep speaking 
dates. Secretary of State Rusk canceled an appearance 
in Virginia for the not-very-convincing reason of 
"press of business." The Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
asked to stay in Washington for "consultations on de 
fense budget planning." To a direct question of 
whether or not it was true that Russian missiles of 
1,500-mile range were in Cuba, the Pentagon felt it 
was necessary to give a direct lie: "No information 
indicating the presence of such weapons in Cuba" had 
been received. 

In a final effort to keep down speculation and 
build up Democratic voting strength in the upcoming 
Congressional elections President Kennedy flew to 
Ohio and Illinois on Friday to keep speaking dates. 
But that night, at the Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel in 
Chicago, Illinois, Special Counsel Sorensen got a call 
from McGeorge Bundy. The latest Cuban intelligence 
was so sinister that the President would probably not 
want to continue to Seattle, but instead return imme 
diately to Washington. 
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Saturday morning, Press Secretary Salinger told 
reporters that the President had an "upper respiratory 
infection" and a fever up one degree from normal. 
Flying back to the capital, Salinger asked the Presi 
dent, "Mr. President, you really weren't sick, were 
you?" 

"No." 

"When am I going to be told?" 

"When we get back; somebody will brief you." 

Back at the White House, Mrs. Kennedy had come 
in from her Glen Ora weekend to meet her husband. 
During the week, she was the only person with whom 
he could let his hair down. Once, he called her unex 
pectedly to walk with him around the Ellipse, the 
public park immediately behind the White House. 
They circled the drive between the double row of 
winter-barren elms; then he returned, refreshed, to his 
desk. Another time, he asked to have Caroline and the 
baby, John, Jr., brought in from the country to play 
around his desk. One overdramatic account of the 
Cuban crisis had helicopters standing by, motors run 
ning, to evacuate the Kennedys to a bomb shelter far 
from Washington. While evacuation drills have been 
held in Washington many times since World War II, 
the President and his family took no unusual pre 
cautions not available to anybody else. They remained 
on the bull's-eye. 

The President's week of decision ended on a grim 
little note of confusion appropriate to the Nuclear 
Age. After it was finally decided, on Saturday, to 
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make a public denunciation of the Russians and Cu 
bans coupled with a demand for removal of the mis 
siles and all other offensive weapons and a limited 
embargo carried out with massive forces, the State 
Department asked for a twenty-four-hour delay from 
the next day, Sunday, to Monday, so that they could 
inform U.S. embassies around the world and line up 
foreign support. A minute-by-minute shooting script, 
called the scenario, was drawn up, coordinating every 
thing to be done around the world. The time for the 
President's speech and announcement was designated 
as A-hour, with other actions plotted out as either 
minus or plus A-hour. In dismay, an anonymous some 
body then remembered that A-hour is terminology 
for a special reference used in secret plans for nuclear 
emergency, and quickly substituted the safer P-hour 
(P for public). 
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THE UPROOTING 



IT WAS hot that Sunday at the U. S. Naval base in 
Guantanamo, Cuba. October is supposed to be the 
beginning of the best weather in Cuba, but summer 
had lingered and the sun hung brassy-bright in the 
sky. Worse than the heat was the unspoken tension 
that gripped the great, sprawling twenty-eight-thou 
sand-acre Navy base; it seemed to hang over the 
parched hills and drift through the streets on the soft, 
warm breath of the trade wind. All day, Sherman 
Avenue was quiet. When Mrs. Jacqueline Lloyd 
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drove into a filling station, the Cuban boys who 
manned the pnmps looked at her with something like 
concern on their faces. "Nothing moves/' one of 
them said to her. 

There was reason for the inactivity: The base was 
conducting a previously scheduled defense exercise 
and most of the men were aboard their ships. The 
churches had been nearly empty that morning; many 
of the base facilities were closed. 

But the tension was harder to explain. It seemed to 
come from a number of things that had happened in 
the last few days, which by themselves would proba 
bly have meant little, but which, added up, had an 
ominous significance. For instance, an unexpected re 
inforcing detachment of Marines had arrived a few 
days previously Jackie Lloyd had been roused from 
sleep as Marine Corps officers drove up to an empty 
building near her home and began setting up a head 
quarters in the middle of the night. Also, the USS 
Upshur, a huge Navy transport ship, which had come 
in on Friday and was scheduled to leave for Panama 
the same day had not gone; begging "engineering dif 
ficulties," it had remained at the pier, silent and empty, 
as though waiting for something. 

Monday morning, the women of Guantanamo pre 
pared breakfast for their husbands and sent the chil 
dren off to school. When they met in the streets or in 
the post exchanges, they smiled and traded the usual 
day-by-day inconsequential chatter. But the tension 
was still there; it was behind the small talk. Most of 
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the Navy wives seemed anxious to get back to their 
homes, to the privacy of their chores Monday is 
wash day in the Navy and by mid-morning the laun 
dry lines behind hundreds of houses were hanging 
heavy with wet sheets, pillowcases, and clothing. 

Then, suddenly, a few minutes before eleven, the 
word was passed that all civilians, women and chil 
dren, were to be evacuated from the base. Mrs. De- 
nise Wesley and her six-year-old son, Billy, were in 
the waiting room of the base hospital Billy had an 
appointment for an eye examination when the doc 
tor came out and told her gently to go home and pack. 
Outside the hospital, she saw Jeeps and station wag 
ons dashing up and down the streets and messengers 
knocking on the doors of the houses. Matilda Prejean, 
the Cuban wife of an office worker, responding to the 
knock, was handed a mimeographed sheet of instruc 
tions. It told her to tie up house pets, turn off the 
water, check the stove, and pack one suitcase for each 
member of the family. School buses, it said, would 
bring the children home by eleven-thirty. Navy buses 
would come by at noon to take all dependents to the 
docks. There was no mention of destination. As she 
read the last line, a small cry escaped Mrs. Prejean's 
lips. It said: "God bless you and we will miss you." 

There was no signature to the paper. It spoke for 
every man at Guantanamo Bay. 

The next hours were orderly. Women packed what 
they could (for most, the laundry had to be left be 
hind, still wet on the line), and buses came slowly up 
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the streets, picking up the little groups of women and 
children that were waiting all along the sidewalks. 
There were tears, of course some families had left 
their homes with no more than ten minutes' warning; 
others, with husbands and fathers at sea, knew they 
would be leaving without a chance to say good-bye. 
The hospital had already been emptied, and seventeen 
stretcher cases had been transported to the airfield 
where six four-engine transport planes were waiting 
to take on as many people as they could hold. 

While the planes were being filled (in all, 379 peo 
ple left Guantanamo by plane that afternoon), the 
buses queued up on the wharfs of the docking area 
and long lines of Guantanamo evacuees began filing 
aboard four ships: the patient, slightly deceitful Up- 
shur, the seaplane tender Dux bury Bay, the stores ship 
Hyades, and the LST DeSoto County. The Upshur 
was taking 1,725 women and children, and ship's per 
sonnel had been preparing for them since morning. 
In the matter of diapers, for instance, the ship's stores 
carried a few cartons of disposable diapers, but these 
would not go far toward swaddling over two hundred 
babes for three days at sea; so a sailor was immediately 
dispatched to buy and lay aboard an adequate supply. 
Then there was the problem of berthing. It was de 
cided that mothers with children under seven would 
occupy the ship's one hundred passenger cabins; the 
rest would go to the troop compartments. Women 
would be organized into work details, just as troops 
would be Charlie Burrows, the ship's burly master- 
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at-arms, picked five women to help him in his sea 
going police duties. Teen-age girls were formed into 
cleaning sections, and boys were assigned to KP. 

Throughout the hot afternoon, the streams of 
women and children poured slowly aboard the ships, 
too slowly. Before the sun was halfway down in the 
sky, Admiral Edward J. O'Donnell, Commandant of 
the Naval base, ordered all form-filling and detailed 
shipboard processing postponed until the ships made 
sea. The lines moved faster. A little after four o'clock, 
Upshur was filled to capacity. She quickly struck her 
gangways; then her engine-room telegraph clanged, 
her screws thundered in reverse, and she backed heav 
ily out of the slip. Before sunset, the other three ships 
had followed her out into Windward Passage and 
turned their bows to the north. 

Earlier, hundreds of miles ahead and high over 
the Atlantic, one of the planes full of evacuees had 
changed its course from Norfolk, Virginia, to the 
much nearer Marine Corps Air Station at Cherry 
Point, North Carolina. Upon landing, Mrs. Louise H. 
Kittleson was rushed to the station hospital where, at 
9:17 that night, she gave birth to a seven-pound, one- 
ounce daughter, Anna Louise. The other five planes 
landed at Norfolk after dark. Then began the appall 
ing job of receiving the 2,811 homeless people from 
Guantanamo Bay, housing them in temporary bar 
racks, and helping them make contact with whatever 
stateside family they had. 

At sea, things went more slowly. The form-filling 
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finally completed, Captain G. M. Hagerman, skipper 
of Hyades, discovered that out of his 290 passengers, 
143 were under six years old, Youngest aboard was 4 
days, the oldest 70. There were six pregnant women. 
Worse, the shock of leaving home was now giving 
way to concern about the men left behind. The radio 
news was not good, and Lieutenant Robert G. Brown, 
chaplain in Upshur, found that he was spending most 
of his time going about the ship and talking to wor 
ried, weary women. In the DeSoto County, Jackie 
Lloyd finally got her young son Brian bedded down 
for the night; then she looked up gratefully into the 
evening sky where a big Navy sub-hunter was keep 
ing watch over the little convoy of ships. She remem 
bered that her husband, Jim, a lieutenant commander, 
had said they would have air cover all the way to Nor 
folk. And here it was, a promise being kept. 

All night the ships lunged northward through a 
calm sea crewmen, dispossessed of their bunks, slept 
on mattresses laid about the steel decks and the next 
day came on hot again, as hot as the day before. 
Aboard Upshur, a long line of mothers and children 
waited for breakfast in the troop dining hall. 

A woman stopped Chaplain Brown. "Is it true that 
Castro has declared war on us?" she asked. 

The woman next in line said, "Father, do you think 
the Russians will attack? " 

That day, Tuesday, five passengers in Hyades suc 
cumbed to heat, exhaustion, and excitement. 

Wednesday was better; people were adjusting to 
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the routine. Crewmen produced record players; and 
high-school classmates, in between their shipboard 
chores, collected to exchange stateside addresses. The 
high point of the day occurred when ship's loud 
speakers crackled and a message was read: 

To you who have had to leave your homes at Guan- 
tanamo I send my deep regrets. I know you do so with 
sadness, for some of you also leave behind your hus 
band, others your father and you who have been 
civilian employees are uprooted from your jobs as well 
as your homes. It is my most earnest hope that circum 
stances will permit your return. I send my warmest 
greetings and best wishes to you and those you leave 
behind. (Signed) John F. Kennedy 

The ships heaved on to the north. It was getting 
much cooler. 

On Your Mark. . . . Sunday, October 21st, was a 
day of intensive preparation in Washington. Presi 
dent Kennedy had asked for certain additional infor 
mation which he wanted before committing the 
United States irrevocably to the blockade decision. 
At eleven o'clock key members of the Executive Com 
mittee met with him at the White House for an hour- 
long review of the situation that ended with the Presi 
dent's finally pronouncing the decision. At 2:30 the 
full statutory National Security Council met and made 
the decision legal. 

Over at the State Department, the various area 
"desks" were busy writing out individual letters from 
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the President to be handed to the chiefs of state of 
more than forty nations. The drafting was to last far 
into the night and severely strain commercial cable 
facilities. Coded instructions also went out to some 
sixty embassies and consulates, telling the chiefs of 
each embassy to remain at their posts. Ambassadors 
were directed to seek simultaneous audiences with the 
chiefs of state to whom they were accredited, so as to 
present them with a personal copy of the President's 
speech, in the local language, as soon as the President 
went on the air. Where it was advisable, they were 
to suggest, without explanation, the possible need of 
alerting the internal security forces. Embassies were 
asked to take precautions to protect their own people 
against Communist-led riots. 

As yet, only the top layer of U.S. officialdom, or 
those with a special need to know, were informed. 
The closeness with which the information on the 
brewing crisis was held was little short of amazing. 
Under Secretary of the Navy Paul Fay, for example, 
meeting Mrs. Robert Kennedy in church Sunday 
morning, noticed she was unaccompanied by the At 
torney General, at that moment with his brother. Fay 
innocently asked, "Where's the A.G., Ethel?" 

Before she could catch herself, Mrs. Kennedy 
blurted, "Don't you know?" 

P-day dawned Monday with the security lid still 
clamped on tight. But that morning, Senator Kenneth 
Keating, himself not a candidate for re-election, was 
in upstate New York campaigning for the Republi- 
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can ticket. As he later recalled, "There I was, shaking 
hands in a machine shop in Oneida, New York, on the 
morning of October 22nd, and the foreman came to 
me and said, 'There's a call for you on my phone.' It 
was Scotty Reston (New York Times Washington 
bureau chief) calling from Washington. 

"He said, 'Ken, I want to apologize to you; you 
were right/ 

"That was the first I knew about the President's 
speech. 

"I said, 'Scotty, don't apologize to me. You haven't 
said anything that annoyed me in any way. Have they 
admitted those missile sites are in Cuba?' 

" No, but the President is going to tonight.' " 

Eleven days earlier, Reston had written a col 
umn, provoked by Keating's October 10th address, 
in which he sharply criticized politicking Senators 
who go off "on their own irresponsibility" and publish 
their "private reports of secret military information" 
without bothering to check them with "officials of 
their own government." Reston said this only caused 
confusion because Keating's information about missile- 
launching sites was "flatly denied by the State Depart 
ment." Additional missile-launching sites had been 
found in Cuba, said Reston, but these were "not the 
long-range missile sites mentioned by Senator Keat 
ing but anti-aircraft sites with a range of twenty to 
twenty-five miles far short of the range necessary to 
reach the United States." 

Reston's column, which at least recognized that 
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Cuba "has the terrible capacity to recall Pearl Har 
bor," was the mildest of the journalistic denunciations 
of Keating. (Some New York papers' letters columns 
were bemoaning the fact that New York had a Sena 
tor who was making false charges leading the nation 
to war.) 

Too experienced a campaigner to bear a grudge, 
Keating noted that Reston that morning was "quite 
annoyed" with persons unnamed. "He gave the im 
pression that he had been had, and I gathered from 
his talk that he had been given false information." 

Reston's apology to Keating was as close as the New 
York Senator ever came to a direct apology from the 
White House or as close as he expects to come. "If 
I'd been wrong," he said recently, "they would have 
forgiven me. But God help you if you are right." 

While Keating returned to his handshaking, events 
were rushing forward in Washington. At noon, Press 
Secretary Salinger announced that the President 
would make a speech of the "highest national ur 
gency" over radio and television at seven that night. 

An hour later, the President took a dip in the White 
House swimming pool, newly decorated with a mural 
donated by the Kennedy family. Then he returned to 
his desk. 

Two unexpected events almost overthrew Wash 
ington's time schedule. The first involved a Soviet 
Ilyushin-18 four-engine turboprop spotted heading 
for Cuba. Just when the Pentagon was about to order 
it to change course, it was learned that the plane 
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was flying on past Cuba to Brazil to pick up the body 
of the Soviet ambassador accidentally drowned there 
a few days earlier. The Defense chiefs breathed a long 
sigh of relief. The plane could have carried more 
nuclear warheads to arm the missiles in Cuba. War 
heads are relatively small; and conceivably could be 
flown to their destinations. 

The second took place in mid-afternoon, when a 
network reporter called down from New York City 
to say that Foreign Minister Gromyko was to make 
an important statement at 3:30. The White House 
tuned in and got ready to issue a short statement an 
nouncing a blockade, with full details promised for 
that evening. This was to keep the Russians from tak 
ing the initiative away from the United States. But 
Gromyko, being seen off by Ambassador Dobrynin, 
merely wanted to make a farewell speech to the 
American people before flying home. 

Dobrynin had to make a quick trip back; the State 
Department had told him to appear at six o'clock in 
Secretary of State Rusk's office. 

One of the last important messages of the day went 
out to General Lauris Norstad, about to be relieved 
as NATO supreme allied commander, warning him 
to watch for possible big trouble in the NATO area. 
Except for a final flurry, when it was discovered that 
a radio relay failure had kept some African addressees 
from getting the speech, everything at last was ready. 

Get set. . . . Once President Kennedy had de 
cided to quarantine Cuba, there was clearly some ex- 
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plaining to be done in Congress. It was the job of 
White House Congressional Liaison Aide Lawrence F. 
O'Brien to get in touch with nineteen key Congres 
sional leaders, Democrats and Republicans, including 
the ranking members of the military and foreign- 
affairs committees and the men who control the ma 
chinery of the House and Senate. These members had 
scattered to the four winds as soon as Congress was 
adjourned; and O'Brien, aided by Salinger, spent 
much of Sunday making undercover inquiries to dis 
cover their whereabouts and match them up with 
means of transportation. By the scenario laid out on 
Saturday, they were to be at the White House to get 
the news at five o'clock, P-hour minus two, an hour 
before friendly foreign governments and two hours 
before the American people. 

To each member of the Congressional leadership 
O'Brien gave only the most cryptic message: "The 
President wants you to come. . . ." But as they 
winged back to Washington alone or in twos and 
threes, most concluded that the crisis was about Cuba. 
Only a few, it turned out later, even considered that 
the trouble might be in Berlin or Vietnam. 

This was because Cuba had become the "late 
bloomer" among the political issues of 1962. Early 
in 1962 the administration had figured that Medicare, 
aid to education, and the creation of a Department of 
Urban Affairs were the chief concerns of the Amer 
ican people. Some Congressional leaders had predicted 
that Congress would adjourn by July 4th for a big 
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fall campaign built around welfare and domestic is 
sues. 

But early in September, as Congress bogged down 
in unfinished business, such issues began to fade in im 
portance. After Russia announced, on September 2nd, 
that she was supplying "defensive" arms to Cuba, 
President Kennedy asked and Congress promptly 
granted standby authority to call up 150,000 reserv 
ists if anything happened in the Caribbean after Con 
gress left town. But many Congressional leaders felt 
that this was not enough. 

Largely at the instigation of Georgia's Senator 
Richard B. Russell, powerful Armed Services Com 
mittee chairman, Congress passed a resolution invok 
ing the historic Monroe Doctrine against foreign 
meddling in the Western Hemisphere and the 1947 
Rio Pact for joint Western Hemispheric defense. The 
resolution declared American determination to pre 
vent, by "use of arms" if necessary, any Cuban mil 
itary buildup that could threaten U.S. security. It also 
pledged U.S. support to "freedom-loving" Cubans, 
and encouraged the "aspirations of the Cuban people 
for self-determination." 

In passing the resolution, Congressional leaders had 
a double purpose. They not only wished to warn Ni- 
kita Khrushchev and Fidel Castro, but it is clear that 
they also intended to scotch the tendency in some 
administration policy-making circles to take too de 
tached a view of the Cuban affair. Some Washington 
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pundits, presumed to possess inside information, were 
taking the "long view" that the century-old Monroe 
Doctrine had perhaps become obsolete. They were 
asking how the United States could validly object to 
a Russian base in Cuba when there were American 
bases equally near to Russia. 

Legally, the question answered itself. American 
/overseas bases were part of a joint-defense system 
f based on treaties having the force of international law. 
Those in Europe, for example, were part of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. In the NATO com 
mand, the host country is part of the command. These 
bases had been established in the open, and only after 
earlier threatening Russian moves against freedom- 
loving independent nations allied with the West. Rus 
sia's foray into Cuba, by contrast, was a clandestine 
unilateral intervention outside any legal system; Rus 
sia had pointedly refrained from including Cuba in 
the Warsaw Pact, the Communist counterpart to 
NATO. Cuba had no say-so in the command of 
Russian missiles on her soil. Moreover, Russia's Cu 
ban base directly challenged the Western Hemi 
sphere's own regional defense system, sanctioned by 
the United Nations charter, a system of which Cuba, 
prior to Castro, had been an integral part. 

Keating's Senate statement of October 10th, plus 
taunts from other Republicans, put the administration 
in a position where its reflexive response was to de 
fend inaction in Cuba and to accuse advocates of a 
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stronger Cuban policy of being warmongers. Speak 
ing in Albuquerque, New Mexico, on October 6th, 
Vice-president Lyndon Johnson brushed aside talk of 
American Naval precautions to keep offensive mili 
tary weapons out of Cuba by intoning, "The stopping 
of a Russian ship is an act of war." 

(Sixteen days later, when the administration 
wanted to impose a blockade, it solved the legal 
problem by calling it a quarantine.) 

More regrettable still was a campaign speech deliv- 
Ired by President Kennedy on October 13th in 
Louisville, Kentucky. This was only the day before 
(the U-2 flights that produced the missile evidence. 
Answering a call by Indiana Senator Homer Capehart 
for more "action" in Cuba, the President lashed out at 
those "self-appointed generals and admirals who want 
to send someone else's sons to war." At the time, an 
gry Republicans pointed out, Democratic Senatorial 
Candidate James B. Donovan of New York was in 
Miami trying to negotiate the release from Cuban 
prisons of the survivors of the Bay of Pigs disaster, 
prisoners who had been sent to Cuba with the knowl 
edge and under the responsibility of President Ken 
nedy himself. 

The administration's defensive Cuban posture con 
tinued right up to the day that the President swung 
American policy around 180 degrees. On October 
22nd in Oklahoma, Senator Mike Monroney, who 
evidently had not gotten the word, demanded of his 
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Republican opponent: "Does he want to go to war 
now? A blockade is an act of war; one overt act would 
lead to the use of force I am certain." 

Against this background, President Kennedy, 
flanked by Secretary of State Dean Rusk and Secre 
tary of Defense Robert McNamara, met the Congres 
sional leaders in the Cabinet Room at 5:00 P.M. His 
opening statement was in the American tradition that 
in every international emergency "politics stop at the 
water's edge." Said John Fitzgerald Kennedy, "I have 
ordered Vice-president Johnson and the Cabinet 
members to cease all further political activities, and I 
will take no further part in the campaign myself." 
Then he turned to Central Intelligence Agency Di 
rector John McCone and a photo interpreter who was 
armed with the telltale reconnaissance pictures. As 
the expert unfolded and explained the evidence, one 
legislator recalled, "our blood ran cold." Suddenly, 
the weeks of political point-making over Cuba seemed 
petty and the air in the Cabinet Room grew heavy 
with the presence of history. This was a moment and 
a decision potentially as fateful as President Harry 
Truman's 1950 intervention in Korea, and perhaps 
more so, because of the vast technological advances in 
nuclear weaponry since the Korean War. All saw in 
stantly that many millions of Americans might die 
L before the missiles in those photographs were removed 
Vrom Cuban soil. Even at that moment, one of them 
might be aimed at the White House in which they 
were sitting, ready to turn all of Washington into a 
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gigantic crater. "Faces grew grave, taut, and sober," 
a Senator said. "They were a marvelous study for an 
artist." 

Then the President explained the plan for a Naval 
"quarantine," which he had decided should be the 
initial U.S. response to the Soviet challenge. Aware 
that Congress was in a highly combustible mood over 
Cuba, the President began by explaining why he 
thought an air strike at the Cuban missile bases or an 
invasion of Cuba was an unwise first step. For one 
thing, he said, there was Khrushchev's known impetu 
osity, which might quickly force a Cuban war out of 
control. For another, an invasion force could not be 
assembled for at least another week. Finally, the Presi 
dent said, the quarantine was an "initial" move, which 
did not preclude other moves if they proved neces 
sary. He closed by asking for the legislators' com 
ments. 

Senator Russell spoke up first. He agreed with the 
President, he said, that the time had come to stop 
Soviet aggression. But the time was past for half- 
measures, he said, and since the President had asked, 
he felt he must speak as forcefully as possible. Russell 
pointed out that President Kennedy, in his September 
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gone ahead, actually striking the first blow, Senator 
Russell continued. So why not invade Cuba? In the 
long run, wouldn't there be fewer casualties? Russell 
particularly feared that the United States might sur 
render the Cuban situation initiative. "If we get in 
volved in negotiations in the United Nations and the 
Organization of American States and every other in 
ternational body under the sun, we'll have a hollow 
victory and Khrushchev will still have Cuba," Russell 
predicted. 

Senator J. W. Fulbright, who had opposed the Bay 
of Pigs venture in April, 1961, now, surprisingly, sup 
ported Russell. It seemed to him that stopping Soviet 
ships on the high seas would be an irritant that might 
lead Moscow to start a war, he said, while a direct at 
tack at offensive missile bases would be more justifia 
ble and yet no riskier. 

This was the same Senator J. W. Fulbright, Chair 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, who 
on June 29, 1961, on the floor of the United States 
Senate had said, "The possibility of Soviet missile 
bases and jet aircraft bases in Cuba is frequently 
noted. I suppose we would all be less comfortable if 
the Soviets did install missile bases in Cuba, but I am 
not sure that our national existence would be in sub 
stantially greater danger. Nor do I think that such 
bases would substantially alter the balance of power 
in the world." 

This must have been read with some interest by the 
Kremlin's Potomacologists. 
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Others present raised questions about alternative 
actions and the risks involved. 

Secretary Rusk, Secretary McNamara, and Presi 
dent Kennedy responded by discussing their own cal- 
fculation of possible consequences. President Kennedy 
/soon made it clear that under his responsibility as 
President he had made up his mind that a "quarantine" 
was the proper first step. Not one person in the room 
spoke out for doing less. "There was as near unanimity 
for action as I ever saw at one of these meetings," one 
veteran Senator later said. House Minority Leader 
Charles A. Halleck spoke now, saying, for the record, 
that Republicans would solidly support the Presi 
dent's decision, but they wanted it understood that 
the President had made up his mind before consulting 
any Republicans. 

The discussion had lasted ninety minutes, and might 
have continued all night, but the President's broadcast 
was now only thirty minutes away. The meeting 
broke up with a tension-relieving quip. As he sent the 
lawmakers away, the President called across to Sena 
tor Hubert Humphrey, "Hubert, if I'd known the job 
was going to be this tough, I would never have beat 
you in West Virginia." To which the doughty Min- 
nesotan shot back, "Mr. President, it was because I 
knew it was this tough that I let you beat me! " 

Go. . . . 
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THE RING 



DESPITE the reluctance of the so-called Kremlinolo- 
gists to credit the increasingly alarming intelligence 
on Cuba, carefully conceived military plans appeared 
to have been set in motion early. It has been reported 
that as early as September 26th Air Force Chief of 
Staff General Curtis LeMay directed the Tactical Air 
Command to be combat-ready by October 20th, and 
that by October 10th ordnance and supplies were 
moving into Florida. 

On October 16th, elements of Vice- Admiral Ho 
ratio Rivero's Atlantic Amphibious Force embarked 
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on PHIBRIGLEX-62 (Amphibious Brigade Landing 
Exercise). A routine training maneuver, it did not 
usually involve massive forces. But this year, six thou 
sand Marines were aboard fifteen assault ships accom 
panied by four aircraft carriers and convoyed by 
twenty destroyers! The mission: storm Vieques Is 
land southeast of Puerto Rico and overthrow the gov 
ernment of a tyrant named "Ortsac." (Castro spelled 
backwards.) 

By this time, however, the edges of the tropical 
storm soon to become known as Hurricane Ella were 
lashing the Atlantic coast from the Keys to Cape 
Hatteras, and as aircraft carriers, troop transports, 
tank landing ships, fleet oilers, and ammunition ves 
sels put out from Norfolk, Morehead City, Charles 
ton, and Mayport, they quickly ran into battering seas 
and gale winds. Some fleet units were forced to turn 
away from the rendezvous area, a point at sea 150 
miles north of the Bahamas. Others had to heave to 
until stragglers could catch up. 

But to one man the hurricane was a potential bless 
ing in disguise. Lieutenant Commander John C. Mac- 
Kercher, an officer of Admiral Rivero's staff, was 
waiting for the fleet at Roosevelt Roads Naval Air 
Station on the eastern coast of Puerto Rico. His job 
was to receive, brief, and escort sixteen newspaper re 
porters aboard PHDBRIGLEX-62's flagship, the USS 
Mt. McKinley, for the purpose of observing the land 
ing exercises. MacKercher knew that something quite 
out of the ordinary was being considered by the top 
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brass of the Atlantic Command (CINCLANT) ; and 
if the newsmen should arrive and find no ships, foul 
weather would make a handy explanation. 

The newsmen flew into "Rosey Roads" on a Navy 
transport plane late Sunday afternoon, October 21st. 
There was no M t. McKi?iley at the pier, no sign of the 
fleet offshore. Still unaware of what was really hap 
pening, MacKercher told the correspondents about 
the hurricane-delayed rendevous, and promised that 
everyone would be called at 5:00 A.M. to go aboard 
the flagship which, presumably, would arrive during 
the night. 

The reporters seemed reassured. They went to sup 
per in the officers' mess. Afterward, they played poker 
in the lounge. 

Then, at midnight, MacKercher learned that cer 
tain top-secret orders had been received at Caribbean 
Sea Frontier headquarters in San Juan. Half -anxious, 
half -relieved, he jumped into a Navy limousine and 
drove forty miles to San Juan. At Sea Frontier 
headquarters building he read the dispatches from 
CINCLANT in Norfolk. These announced a Navy- 
wide alert, mobilization of quarantine forces, and told 
of President Kennedy's projected message to the 
world. Finally, they said that PHffiRIGLEX-62 ex 
ercises had been deferred indefinitely, and that the 
components were being deployed to secret stations in 
case further action against Castro would be required. 

Some of the more suspicious newsmen were already 
up when MacKercher returned to Roosevelt Roads a 
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little after 2:00 A.M. He admitted the landing exer 
cises had been indefinitely- postponed. 

"What's the story? " one of them demanded. 

"I don't know," MacKercher replied wearily. 
"And if I did, I couldn't teU you." 

The Vieques landing exercises had, in fact, fitted 
perfectly into plans that had been secretly drawn up 
weeks before. The ships of PHIBRIGLEX-62 were 
ordered to sail precisely because a practice landing ex 
ercise was scheduled to cancel it would have caused 
talk and because it would place strong amphibious 
muscle where it might be needed. 

But at this point, surprise alone could assure success. 
The Department of Defense had already been forced 
to tell reporters in Washington a flat lie: It made a 
statement, issued on Friday night from the Pentagon, 
that no alert had been implemented nor was there 
any information indicating the presence of offensive 
weapons in Cuba. For the few hours now remaining 
until President Kennedy went on the air, secrecy was 
the single most important element in the whole under 
taking. Only by presenting the Soviets with an ac 
complished fact a ring of steel around Cuba and a 
mighty fist poised to smash the Russian bases could 
enough leverage be created to accomplish the mission 
the United States was determined to carry out. 

The Navy had already picked the man who would 
lead the quarantine forces. 

In July, Vice-Admiral Alfred Gustave "Corky" 
Ward, Commander Amphibious Forces Atlantic 
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Fleet, had learned that his next duty tour would be 
as Commander Second Fleet; he was to assume his 
new command in January, 1963. But on October 
12th, the Chief of the Bureau of Personnel, Vice- 
Admiral William R. Smedberg III, directed Ward 
to turn over the Amphibious Command to Vice- 
Admiral Horacio Rivero immediately and to break 
out his own flag in the Second Fleet. Ward, naturally, 
was curious; Smedberg was enigmatic; he said that the 
Chief of Naval Operations didn't want to have to 
". . . change horses in midstream if something hap 
pens." 

The Second Fleet change-of -command ceremony 
took place in Norfolk on Saturday morning, October 
20th, on the pier beside the Second Fleet flagship, the 
thirteen-year-old, 716-foot heavy cruiser Newport 
News. Only one thing was missing: the principal 
speaker for the occasion. Admiral Robert L. Den- 
nison, Commander in Chief of all Atlantic Forces 
(CINCLANT), had sent word that he would be 
unavoidably detained at Atlantic Fleet Headquarters, 
two miles away. 

As Admiral Ward was shaking hands with guests 
after the ceremony, his chief of staff sidled unobtru 
sively up to him. "There are some high-priority mes 
sages waiting for you, sir," he said softly. "I think you 
should have a look at them." 

Admiral Ward had been a deep-water sailor for 
most of his Navy career. He was, therefore, not 
overly excited by the order he read in flag plot his 
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command post in the Newport News while the cel 
ebration was in progress on the foredeck of his ship. 
The dispatch was from Admiral Dennison. It directed 
Ward to send two oilers and six destroyers to the 
Southern Operating Area not later than Sunday, Oc 
tober 21st. On the face of it, this was an innocuous 
enough message, but Ward knew something impor 
tant was brewing; the Navy never sends a ship to sea 
on Sunday except in wartime or in extreme emer 
gency. Ward telephoned Dennison and asked if there 
were something he should know. 

"There sure is," said Dennison. "I was waiting for 
your change-of-command ceremony to end before 
calling you. Can you come over right now?" 

For Admiral Ward, the next fifty-odd hours con 
sisted of a series of exhaustive discussions, a hundred 
decisions, a thousand details to be hammered into the 
piosaic of a bold plan. 

Ward and Dennison flew to Washington, D. C., 
f tnat afternoon. There, they were briefed by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on the launching sites, and Ward was 
informed that an arms blockade had been ordered and 
that he would lead it. 

Admiral George W. Anderson, Chief of Naval Op 
erations, pointed out that Cuba is an easy place to 
close off by sea. The chain of the Bahama Islands, to 
the north and east, contain four of the five navigable 
channels available to traffic approaching Cuba from 
the mid-Atlantic. These are the Silver Bank Passage, 
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due north of the Dominican Republic; the Mayaguana 
Passage, north of the eastern tip of Cuba; the Crooked 
Island Passage, north-northeast of the Cuban port of 
Banes; and the channel between the east coast of Flor 
ida and Grand Bahama Island. 

Anderson demonstrated on a huge wall chart. "We 
could put a couple of destroyers in the Florida chan 
nel, put one in the Windward Passage, and another in 
each deep channel between the Bahamas. We could 
lock the place up with half-a-dozen ships.'* 

But for several reasons it was decided that nineteen 
ships would take blockade stations on an arc with a 
radius extending five hundred miles from Cuba. The 
arc would swing northeasterly off Cape Maisi, Cuba's 
eastern land's end. The reason for the large number 
of ships was to insure an airtight blockade and to im 
press upon the world the seriousness of U.S. inten 
tions; and further, in the event of war, it was impor 
tant that as much of the Navy's power as possible be 
at sea and not tied to moorings in target ports. 

The blockade line was set five hundred miles from 
Cuba in order to provide the Navy with plenty of sea 
room for trailing foreign vessels at night all inter 
ceptions were to be made during daylight hours and 
also to provide commanders ashore, including the 
President, with adequate time to make crucial deci 
sions in the event that an unusual situation developed. 

Admiral Ward proposed to place thirteen destroy 
ers on the forward line and back them up with two 
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cruisers his flagship, Newport News, and the guided 
missile cruiser Canberra, each flanked by two addi 
tional destroyers. 

A last-minute refinement was added. The Com 
mander of Carrier Division 14, Rear Admiral Paul R. 
Buie, was exercising an anti-submarine "Hunter- 
Killer" group in an area northeast of the blockade 
line. Buie had the aircraft carrier Wasp and five 
screening destroyers. This group would be redeployed 
in a southwesterly direction, so as to be closer to the 
blockade force. Its aircraft could reinforce the tight 
air-search web woven by Navy and Air Force planes 
flying out of Jacksonville, Florida; Lajes do Pico in 
the Azores; Kindley Air Force Base, Bermuda; Roo 
sevelt Roads Naval Air Station, Puerto Rico; Forbes 
Air Force Base, Topeka, Kansas. Buie's destroyers 
could strengthen the submarine watch and run ahead 
to report on foreign ships approaching the line. 

The conference ended at 1 1 : 00 P.M. Flying back to 
Norfolk, Dennison and Ward worked out the practi 
cal problems of getting the blockade ships to sea. Some 
of the destroyers had only recently returned from 
duty with the Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean; many 
crew members were on leave. In view of the essential 
secrecy, how could they best be recalled? It could not 
be with radio and television bulletins, as is often done 
when hurricanes are approaching Navy ports. It was 
decided to bring all destroyer captains to Norfolk 
early on Monday, October 22nd, brief them on the 
situation, and tell them to round up their crews as 
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quietly as possible by messenger and telephone and 
only those members of the crews who were in the im 
mediate area; the skippers were to fill out their com 
plements with crewmen from such ships as might be 
in drydock. 

By Monday afternoon everything was ready. As 
the time approached for the President to come on the 
air, the new Commander of the Second Fleet found 
it reassuring to think that his carriers were at sea, the 
oilers and ammunition ships on the way south, and 
ithe submarines slipping out of Holy Loch, Key West, 
and New London. Task Force 136, put together in an 
astonishingly few hours, was ready to take up its sta 
tion on the front line of the strategic confrontation. 

Then, Canberra and Newport News slipped their 
mooring lines and slid out into Hampton Roads. Their 
escorting destroyers were waiting for them. Admiral 
Ward ordered Cruise Condition 3: all ships proceed 
ing without lights, dimming their blinker lights, vastly 
limiting radio communication, beginning to hoist am 
munition up to the gun tubs from belowdecks, check 
ing depth charges, and manning secondary batteries. 
Clear of the roadstead, Ward called for flank speed 
twenty-seven knots. There was a chill breeze off the 
Atlantic; the sky was clear, the stars bright, the seas 
easy. At such a pace, the plunging, darkened warships 
were soon rounding Cape Hatteras and squaring away 
for their stations northeast of the Bahama Islands. 

Behind the Navy, the other services were deploy 
ing their own immensely powerful forces. About the 
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time Admiral Ward was greeting his guests aboard 
Newport News, the Tactical Air Command's 19th 
Air Force was moving into the vast, sprawling Air 
Force Base outside of Homestead, Florida, and start 
ing to turn an old cinderblock classroom building into 
an advance command post. The 19th, which proudly 
calls itself "the suitcase air force," is a command and 
control outfit that has no tactical aircraft of its own. 
Its job is to pack up on a moment's notice all its charts, 
maps, and communications and electronic equipment; 
and to fly into a trouble spot and set up a headquarters 
close to the front lines from which reconnaissance and 
fighter planes can be directed. 

The cinderblock building at Homestead was a nat 
ural choice: It was less than two hundred miles from 
Havana, as the jet flies, and there was practically noth 
ing to do to get it ready. As the men and officers emp 
tied it of chairs and tables and bookcases, others were 
carrying in computer components, switchboards, doz 
ens of miles of wiring, and ceiling-high banks of tran 
sistors. When Major General Maurice A. Preston, 
Commander of the 19th, walked into the building a 
few hours later, the Plexiglas panels of the operation 
room were in place, the huge maps were suspended 
from sliding stifFeners along one wall of the planning 
room, and the "hot lines" to CINCLANT and the 
Pentagon were installed. No one even bothered to 
erase the classroom blackboards; all efforts had been 
spent toward making ready for the airpower that was 
flooding into Florida jet refueling tankers, F-100 
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Super Sabres, F-105 Thunderchiefs, F-101's and RF- 

101 Voodoos, F8U Crusaders, F-104 Starfighters, and 

'others. By the morning of October 23rd, there were 

.nearly one thousand attack-fighter and fighter-bomber 

I aircraft poised in Florida, armed with an amount of 

j conventional airborne firepower that rivaled that in 

f England prior to the Normandy invasion. 

All that Indian Summer weekend, key men were 
on the move; forces were girding for battle every 
where. In the late afternoon of Saturday, October 
20th, Marine Brigadier General William R. Collins 
took off with his staff from Camp Lejeune and headed 
for Guantanamo Bay, where he would take com 
mand of the rapidly burgeoning Marine ground forces. 

From his Ft. Bragg, North Carolina, headquarters, 
Army Lieutenant General Hamilton Howze brought 
his XVIII Airborne Corps to full alert: at Ft. Bragg, 
Major General John L. Throckmorton ordered his 
82nd Airborne Division to prepare to move out; at 
Ft. Campbell, Kentucky, Major General Charles 
W. G. Rich alerted his 101st Airborne Division; at 
Ft. Riley, Kansas, Major General John F. Ruggles 
brought his 1st Infantry Division to battle alert; and 
at Ft. Benning, Georgia, Brigadier General Charles 
Billingslea rang the bell on his 2nd Infantry Division. 

The Association of American Railroads was noti 
fied. From dozens of rail yards, some as far distant 
as Pittsburgh, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and Denver, 36 
trains, comprised of 2,418 flat cars and 299 equipment 
cars, began rolling toward Ft. Hood, Texas, there to 
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take on the fifty-two-ton Patton tanks, self-propelled 
howitzers, armored personnel carriers, weapons car 
riers, Honest John rockets, and rocket-launcher vehi 
cles of Brigadier General Ralph E. Haines, Jr.'s, 1st 
Armored Division. Some 10,000 men of the division 
boarded Air Force transport aircraft and 135 char 
tered commercial flights; another 5,000 accompanied 
the weaponry. Their destination was Ft. Stewart, 
Georgia, forty miles from the port of embarkation, 
jSavannah. 

These divisions and the Marines at sea, in Florida, 
and at Guantanamo formed the more than 100,000- 
man force the United States stood ready to hurl into 
Cuba. Numerous drop zones in the Cuban interior had 
been carefully delineated for the paratroopers of the 
82nd and 101st Airborne Divisions; the rest would 
crush onto the beaches. 

But no piece of geography anywhere was more 
tightly jammed nor as busy that weekend as the two- 
by-four-mile island of Key West. Key West Navy 
planes had been observing and photographing Soviet 
bloc merchantmen going into Cuba since May. On 
the evidence provided by those photographs, orders 
had arrived, in early September, to step up aerial sur 
veillance. On October 16th, Rear Admiral Rhodam 
Y. McElroy, Key West Navy Base commander, had 
learned that there were missiles in Cuba, and on Fri 
day, the 19th, he was told that a quarantine action 
was imminent. He ordered his air officer to clear 
everything except the twin-engine observation planes 
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and operational fighter aircraft out of Boca Chica and 
make room for Air Force, Navy, and Marine fighters. 
Soon, these began arriving. 

Colonel John E. Conger's Marine Air Group 14 
flew in from Cherry Point, North Carolina. As a 
young lieutenant, "Colonel Jack" had been in the first 
fighter squadron to fly out of Guadalcanal's Hender 
son Field and had won the Navy Cross one day over 
Tulagi when, running out of ammunition with a Zero 
in his sights, he closed with it and chewed its tail off 
with his propeller. 

Conger's arrival at Key West brought home to 
many an increasingly apparent fact: that the military 
was sending its top talent into Florida that Saturday 
afternoon. With the Air Force's famous 4th Tactical 
Fighter Wing (94 aces, 1,506 aerial kills in World 
War II and Korea) on its way to Homestead, other 
crack outfits flying into Patrick, McCoy, and Mac- 
Dill Air Force bases, it was clear to everyone that the 
United States was putting the best it had on the front 
line; this was the first team. 

All night and all the next day, huge Globemaster 
transports thundered into Boca Chica, disgorged sol 
diers, sailors, marines, and equipment mobile radar 
units, photographic gear, trucks and jeeps, and weap 
ons of all types and took off again to go and fetch 
more. Tents sprung up on almost every vacant plot 
of ground, and the sprawling three-story Casa Ma 
rina Hotel, which was just getting ready for the tour 
ist season, was suddenly jammed full of men in uni- 
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form, with a sentry at its gate and a sandbag-emplaced 
machine gun in its courtyard. 

By Sunday afternoon, Florida lay under an im 
penetrable shield of air defense. Faster-than-sound 
Air Force and Navy fighter-interceptors were orbit 
ing continually at strategic points far out over the 
Florida Straits. On the ground, many others remained 
at "Slingshot" Alert fueled, armed, manned, and at 
the ends of runways, ready to fly. 

(The Continental Air Defense Command was also 
ready for an air attack which might come from any 
other direction. Almost a thousand fighter-intercep 
tors were armed, poised, and ready throughout the 

U.S.) 

Key West's normal population, civilian and mili 
tary, is around fifty thousand, and soon the great un 
answered question "What's going to happen" was 
causing the people to come close to panic. Admiral 
McElroy had imposed wartime security measures on 
the Navy base, but with one notable exception: He 
issued orders to sentries at the gate to let the Conch 
Train through. The Conch Train is a string of wagons 
pulled by a jeep, in which tourists are given a com 
plete circuit of the island including the Navy installa 
tions at the western tip. The Admiral knew that 
everyone in town would be watching the Train. It 
was a kind of signal: As long as they saw it coming 
and going through the gate of the base they would 
hope that things were not too serious. 

Still the incredible build-up continued; from the 
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azure waters of the Gulf on one side to the deeper 
blue of the Atlantic on the other, Key West was turn 
ing into one mighty armed camp. Starfighters roared 
out of Boca Chica on combat air patrols high above 
the Florida Straits; Marine FSUIP's sizzled low over 
the ocean to the south, across the mountains of Cuba 
with their cameras whirring. Navy FSUIPs flying 
out of Cecil Field, Jacksonville, joined them. 

(This unit, VFP62, under the direction of Com 
mander William Eckert, was to fly more than fifty 
percent of all low-level reconnaissance missions. 
President Kennedy later awarded this squadron the 
Navy Unit Citation, one of few ever awarded in 
peacetime.) 

A number of WF2 radar planes arrived, plus sev 
eral more four-engine P2V Neptunes to help out 
with the shipping surveillance. A line chief out at 
Boca Chica, an old carrier hand, insisted on dispersing 
the planes evenly across the field, "Get 'em all on 
one side," he said, "and we'll tip this place over!" 

Finally, on Sunday night, Admiral McElroy re 
ceived word from CESTCLANT to send his destroy 
ers to sea. Early next morning, the ship commanders 
were called to Destroyer Division 601 headquarters 
at the base annex, and were given their sailing instruc 
tions by the division commodore: Proceed imme 
diately to your operating areas and await further 
orders. They were told their responsibilities in the 
quarantine action: to plug the big hole, the Straits, 
known to the maritime world as "tanker alley." They 
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were ordered to be prepared to deal not only with 
Russian ships and possibly with submarines but also 
with "Komars" fast, Russian-built torpedo boats, 
armed with two 1,600-pound rockets, which would 
be operating along the north coast of Cuba. 

By nightfall the ships of Desdiv 601 were approach 
ing the main thoroughfare of the Straits, between 
Great Bahama Bank and the Florida coast. An hour 
later, /. R. Perry's watch officer wrote in the ship's 
log: "Lost sight of Alligator Reef light, 19 miles off 
port quarter." 

The Ring had been forged. 
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THE STRATEGIC 



UMBRELLA 



NIKITA KHRUSHCHEV knew by now that the Ring 
was being forged. 

From the very beginning of his Cuban adventure, 
the Soviet Premier had acted on the assumption that 
the U.S. would not fight to defend its interests. The 
Americans simply did not have the stomach for power 
politics, he thought. Strong as their military machine 
was, they would not have the nerve to use it. He had 
met our new President at Vienna in 196 1 and had been 
vastly unimpressed. The administration, Mr. Khrush- 
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chev felt, had been afraid to move determinedly 
against Castro even before the U.S.S.R. had com 
mitted itself to the Caribbean dictator. Moving the 
weapons that would alter the world's balance of 
power should all have been so astonishingly easy! 

But as the time of John F. Kennedy's speech ap 
proached 2:00 A.M. in Moscow on October 23rd 
the complacency among the Kremlin's intelligence 
estimators had already been dissipating for some hours. 
Too many peculiar things had been happening. First 
of all, the routine Vieques exercise suddenly had the 
look of far more than a routine exercise; normally, 
this annual fall maneuver involved only a few ships 
and less than a thousand Marines hardly enough to 
attract intelligence excitement. But the Vieques force, 
unusually powerful to start with, had taken on the 
aspect of a juggernaut by October 18th, when the 
huge atomic-powered carrier Enterprise, which had 
returned only six days earlier from a lengthy Medi 
terranean cruise, sailed from Norfolk to join it. 

By the late afternoon of October 22nd, the bits and 
pieces of information Khrushchev's intelligence esti 
mators were continually re-evaluating were beginning 
to form a huge and frightening mosaic. On Wednes 
day, October 17th, a large number of U. S., Air Force 
Tactical Air Command fighter, fighter-bomber, and 
reconnaissance aircraft had been moved into MacDill 
Air Force Base near Tampa, Florida. An Air Force 
Information Officer had emphatically denied to re 
porters that this had anything to do with Cuba. It 
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was, he said, a normal rotation exercise to familiarize 
pilots with runways and facilities. It had sounded 
plausible at the time; but then for three days the press, 
despite persistent efforts, had not been allowed on the 
base to observe the exercise. Reporters were told that 
a "practice alert" was in effect, that there were 
"security problems." Finally, on October 21st, news 
men's calls to MacDill were greeted with the state 
ment that there was no one available in the informa 
tion office. It didn't ring true; the American military 
never made a large-scale routine move without plead 
ing for press coverage! 

At noon on Friday, October 19th, the transport 
vessel USS Grant County had debarked several hun 
dred Marines at Key West. This force had deliv 
ered itself in a sizeable convoy of jeeps and trucks, 
many pulling trailers, to the Boca Chica Naval Air 
Station four miles north of the city. When queried 
in Washington, D. G, the Defense Department had 
called this part of a "routine Caribbean maneuver." 
If this was so, why had whatever was in the Marines' 
trucks and on their trailers been so carefully concealed 
under heavy tarpaulins? Also, there were press reports 
that more than forty cargo planes had arrived at Boca 
Chica that same night. Since then, fighter and fighter- 
bomber aircraft had been sprouting like mushrooms 
on and around the runways at Boca Chica; at Home 
stead, the Strategic Air Command Base near Miami; 
at Patrick Air Force Base, Cape Canaveral; and at 
McCoy Air Force Base, Orlando. Why had the press 
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been shut out of all these bases? Secrecy implementa 
tion had reached a wartime pitch. 

As the fingers of evening stretched toward the 
Kremlin on October 22nd, Khrushchev could no 
longer doubt that the U.S. was engaged in an enor 
mous and entirely serious military buildup in Florida 
and the Caribbean. If he still doubted America would 
fight, these doubts must have begun to waver in the 
face of the intelligence which began to reach him. 

On October 20th a Marine Landing Battalion had 
reached Norfolk after a long duty tour with the U. S. 
Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean. On October 21st, 
after only one day ashore, this battalion had re 
loaded into five assault ships and sailed. 

The Marine invasion at Vieques should have taken 
place between 11:00 A.M. and 1:00 P.M., Moscow 
time. It had not; nor had any elements of that power 
ful fleet put in at any Caribbean port. 

Dobrynin had been asked to meet with Secretary 
of State Rusk at 6:00 P;M. (1:00 A.M. in Moscow). 
The subject was not announced. 

From Key West to Newport, Rhode Island, from 
San Diego, California, to Bremerton, Washington, 
and from ports in the European Atlantic, Mediter 
ranean, and throughout the Pacific, U. S. Navy ships 
and submarines had been hurrying to sea for hours. 

Most significant was the late-afternoon report that 
three Polaris-firing submarines had scurried to sea 
from their berths at Holy Loch, Scotland, and that 
their mother ship had also departed. 
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And the announcement that the U. S. President 
would address the nation that evening on "a subject 
of the highest national urgency" what did it all 
mean? 

No man has ever spoken from a position of such 
awesome strength as did President Kennedy that 
night. The moment he began, an order was given 
in the Joint War Room in the Pentagon, and lights 
and numbers flashed on electronic display boards at 
every key U.S. command post in the world. With a 
single exception, all elements of the U.S. military 
establishment throughout the world went to Defense 
Condition (Defcon) 3. There are five Defcons: Def- 
con 5 is the normal, peacetime alert posture; Defcon 
2 is the most stringent position, which puts a unit 
on full war footing; from here it needs but one signal 
to go to Defcon 1, the point at which it is at war. 
But any unit can move from Defcon 3 to Defcon 1 
in a very few minutes. 

The single command which did not go to Defcon 3 
was the one that meant the most to Nikita Khrush 
chev; it was the Strategic Air Command, which went 
*to Defcon 2. 

In fulfilling its primary mission to deter nuclear 
attack the Strategic Air Command had for sixteen 
years made a way of life of a "war-emergency" rou 
tine. Even in the most relaxed diplomatic seasons, its 
air crews worked an average of seventy-four hours 
per week. A substantial portion of the bomber fleet 
was continually airborne, awaiting the coded voice 
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command that would send it streaking into the vitals 
of the Communist empire. With the advent of bal 
listic missiles, SAC had placed another fifty percent 
of its bombers forever on fifteen-minute ground alert. 
These aircraft were kept fully ready, fueled, loaded 
with bombs, and near the ends of runways; the air 
crews lived in their flight clothes within seconds of 
their aircraft. The pilots had perfected the high-and- 
not-recommended-for-others art of "Minimum In 
terval Takeoff" one bomber every fifteen seconds. 
At least once during each twenty-four-hour period, 
the Ground Alert Force was flushed into the air on 
a surprise practice alert. The air crews never knew 
whether or not they were rehearsing. 

By October, 1962, General Power had established 
with absolute certainty that if they should ever have 
to go, the more than seven hundred bombers in 
his fifteen-minute force would actually be airborne 
within six to eight minutes of the command. The 
rigidly disciplined SAC routine was well known; 
hence, it wasn't difficult for Power to start his com 
mand rolling toward Defcon 2 without attracting un 
due attention. 

On Friday evening, October 19th, the SAC alert 
posture began to stiffen almost imperceptibly; and 
by early Monday, October 22nd, the pace began to 
quicken noticeably. Orders flashed throughout SAC 
from Power's War Room. All training flights ter 
minated. At more than eighty bomber bases in the 
U.S., at Guam, in the United Kingdom, Spain, and 
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Morocco, maintenance work was speeded and all air 
craft were fueled, loaded with nuclear weapons, and 
made ready to fly. It was done quickly. No opera 
tional SAC bomber is ever scheduled out of business 
for maintenance. No matter what time of day or 
night it lands, it is met by a recovery team which 
is immediately de-briefed by the aircrew told pre 
cisely what maintenance attention the aircraft needs 
while the bomber is being refueled. Hence, even 
when a bomber is not on fifteen-minute alert, it is 
never more than a few minutes from launching capa 
bility. 

When the order to load nuclear weapons was 
given, the security guard at every gate and fence in 
SAC was immediately reinforced; and armed guards, 
each a qualified sharpshooter, augmented those already 
at every SAC airplane and missile installation in the 
world. These were supplemented by roving motor 
ized patrols, Mobile Strike Teams, and more armed 
guards on foot patrolling distant perimeters. In the 
hours of darkness, the perimeter guards would be 
accompanied by dogs which not only would increase 
each guard's range, with its sharper senses of hearing 
and smell, but would also attack and kill. 

One certainty with which SAC lives is that its 
bases form the bull's-eye of the Soviet Union's target 
ing list. Should the U.S.S.R. attack, its only hope of 
survival lies in catching our retaliatory forces with 
its first blows. SAC could react in quick-time to 
the Ballistic Missile Early Warning System, which 
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searches thousands of miles into the Soviet Union 
at every moment from the top of the free world. 
*The missiles in Cuba were something else; the 
Air Defense Command had directed three huge radars 
toward Cuba a ballistic missile detection device at 
Morristown, New Jersey, and space tracker radars 
at Laredo, Texas, and Thomasville, Alabama but 
these would provide only two to eight minutes warn 
ing; this was much too close for comfort. Also, there 
was the likelihood that the Soviets would begin any 
missile attack with a quick, well-planned program of 
sabotage. At noon, on October 22nd, General Power 
began scattering the bull's-eye. For the first time in 
history, SACs medium-range bomber force of B-47's 
was ordered to disperse. 

Dividing into flights of varying size, these Wings 
moved into nearly forty civil airports from coast to 
coast. These fields had all been quietly surveyed 
through the years, for parking, taxiway, and runway 
facilities; the availability of JP-4 fuel and liquid oxy 
gen and the water-alcohol mixture used for thrust 
augmentation; for secure gates and fences; and for 
close availability of living quarters. Airport managers 
had been told that someday SAC might or might not 
show up, they would know when they saw it happen. 

There had to be additional means of communica 
tion in case land lines were cut. A fleet of SAC jet 
cargo planes collected nearly forty complete radio 
stations from an Air Force Supply Depot at Rome, 
New York, and began delivering them at dispersal 
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points at speeds in excess of six hundred miles an honr. 
The dispersal was completed in less than twelve hours. 

The scattering B-47 force had much help. Federal 
Aviation Administration employees at Port Columbus, 
Ohio, all belong to the same Air Force Reserve unit. 
They were never to be activated during the Cuban 
crisis, but when they learned that a SAC bomber con 
tingent was on its way, they "activated" themselves 
on a no-pay basis. When the bombers landed, the 
FAA reservists were on the runways, in uniform, 
directing them to their parking places. They helped 
with aircraft refueling, aided in the installation of the 
command post, augmented the security guard force, 
and put themselves entirely at the disposal of the SAC 
commander. Similar help was given elsewhere. 

If Khrushchev's agents were watching at all that 
day, they noticed things far more ominous than the 
mere fact that SAC bombers were staging into civil 
airports things they were indeed meant to notice 
the bomb-bay doors of any SAC bomber which can 
readily be seen are normally open, signifying that the 
aircraft is not loaded with a nuclear weapon; but the 
bomb-bay doors on these B-47's remained closed, and 
to the trained eye there was a chilling rigidity to the 
postures of the wings and wheel struts. 

With its ICBM's and bombers, SAC packs some 
eighty-five percent of the free world's nuclear fire 
power. When the B-47 force was dispersed, over 
ninety percent of SAC was ready for immediate 
launching. In mid-afternoon, several hours before 
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the President was to speak, General Power dispersed 
his B-52 long-range bomber force. He did it by 
launching the most massive airborne alert in world 
history. It was implemented within minutes. 

(But it was to go on for thirty days and nights, 
until the blockade of Cuba was lifted. The B-52 
force was to fly 20,022,000 miles and take on 70,000,- 
000 gallons of fuel in 4,076 aerial rendezvous. A 
measure of this force's discipline was that not a 
single refueling rendezvous would be missed; not a 
single accident would occur.) 

As the airborne alert was launched, SAC's ICBM 
firing crews, spread in complexes throughout the 
U.S., were brought to full alert. In addition, all eight 
of the U. S. Navy's Fleet Ballistic Missile submarines 
were on station, carrying a total of 128 Polaris mis 
siles, within range of prime Soviet targets. 

The strategic umbrella was up. The President could 
say what had to be said. 

In an eighteen-minute address marked by the utmost 
gravity, President Kennedy informed the world that 
the United States was not going to tolerate the con 
version of Cuba into an advance base for the Soviet 
Union. He began by saying that the United States 
had maintained the closest surveillance of the Soviet 
military buildup on the island of Cuba. Within the 
past week, he said, "unmistakable evidence has estab 
lished the fact that a series of missile sites is now in 
preparation on that imprisoned island. The purpose 
of these bases can be none other than to provide a 



nuclear strike capability against the Western Hemi 
sphere." The President then reviewed the nature of 
the Russian missile bases. There were two distinct 
types of installations, he said. "Several of them in 
clude medium-range ballistic missiles capable of carry 
ing a nuclear warhead for a distance of more than a 
thousand nautical miles. Each of these missiles, in 
short, is capable of striking Washington, D. G, the 
Panama Canal, Cape Canaveral, Mexico City, or any 
other city in the southeastern part of the United 
States, in Central America, or in the Caribbean area. 

"Additional sites not yet completed," he said, "ap 
pear to be designed for intermediate-range ballistic 
missiles capable of traveling more than twice as far, 
and thus capable of striking most of the major cities 
in the Western Hemisphere ranging as far north as 
Hudson Bay, Canada, and as far south as Lima, Peru. 
In addition," the President went on, "jet bombers 
capable of carrying nuclear weapons are now being 
uncrated and assembled in Cuba, while the necessary 
air bases are being prepared." 

President Kennedy then proceeded to accuse the 
Soviet Union of outright falsehood. The establish 
ment of offensive missiles in Cuba, he said, contra 
dicted the repeated assurances of Soviet spokesmen, 
both publicly and privately delivered, that the arms 
buildup in Cuba would retain its original defensive 
character and that the Soviet Union had no need or 
desire to station strategic missiles on the territory of 
any other nation. 
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"The size of this undertaking/' said the President, 
"makes it clear that it has been planned for some 
months. Yet only last month, after I had made clear 
the distinction between any introduction of ground- 
to-ground missiles and the existence of defensive anti 
aircraft missiles, the Soviet Union publicly stated on 
September llth that, and I quote, 'The armaments 
and military equipment sent to Cuba are designed 
exclusively for defensive purposes,' and, and I quote 
the Soviet government, 'there is no need for the 
Soviet government to shift its missiles for a retaliatory 
blow to any other country, for instance Cuba' and I 
quote the government, 'The Soviet Union has so- 
I powerful rockets to carry these nuclear warheads 
that there is no need to search for sites for them be 
yond the boundaries of the Soviet Union/ 

"That statement," said President Kennedy, "was 
false." 

The Soviets were not content with lying a single 
rime. "Only last Thursday," the President continued, 
"as evidence of this rapid offensive buildup was al 
ready in my hand, Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko 
told me in my office that he was instructed to make 
it clear once again, as he said his government had 
already done, that Soviet assistance to Cuba, and I 
quote, 'pursued solely the purpose of contributing 
to the defense capabilities of Cuba,' that, and I quote 
him, 'training by Soviet specialists of Cuban na 
tionals in handling defensive armaments was by no 
means offensive,' and that 'if it were otherwise/ Mr. 
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Gromyko went on, c the Soviet government would 
never become involved in rendering such assistance/ 
f "That statement," President Kennedy repeated, 
"also was false." 

President Kennedy next related Russia's lies and 
Russia's Cuban venture to the larger issues of the 
cold war and the world's hopes for peace. 

He then began to build toward his conclusion: the 
lAmerican response to the Russian threat. 

Like a strong man pushed too far by a bully, the 
United States was awakening to the proper uses of its 
power. Said the President, "Our policy has been one 
of patience and restraint as befits a peaceful and pow 
erful nation which leads a world-wide alliance. We 
have been determined not to be diverted from our 
central concerns by mere irritants and fanatics, but 
now further action is required and it is under way; 
and these actions may only be the beginning. We will 
not prematurely or unnecessarily risk the costs of 
world-wide nuclear war in which even the fruits of 
victory would be ashes in our mouth, but neither will 
we shrink from that risk at any time it must be faced." 

The President then stated that if the Soviet military 
buildup in Cuba continued, he had directed the U.S. 
armed forces to "prepare for any eventualities. 

"I trust," he said, "that in the interest of both the 
Cuban people and the Soviet technicians at the site, 
the hazards to all concerned of continuing this threat 
will be recognized. 

"It shall be the policy of this nation," said the 
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president, "to regard any nuclear missile launched 
ffrom Cuba against any nation in the Western Hemi- 
' sphere as an attack by the Soviet Union on the 
United States, requiring a full retaliatory response 
^ipon the Soviet Union." 

To leave no doubt that the United States would 
| act resolutely, Kennedy inserted a final warning to 
the Soviet Union. "It is difficult," he said, "to settle 
or even discuss these problems in an atmosphere of 
intimidation. That is why this latest Soviet threat 
or any other threat which is made either independ 
ently or in response to our actions this week must 
and will be met with determination. Any hostile move 
anywhere in the world against the safety and freedom 
of peoples to whom we are committed including in 
particular the brave people of West Berlin will be 
1 met by whatever action is needed." 

After this, the most sweeping defiance ever hurled 
in the face of an aggressor, it remained for President 
Kennedy to sum up the significance of his decision. 
"The path we have chosen is full of hazards as all 
paths are but it is the one most consistent with our 
character and courage as a nation and our commit 
ments around the world. The cost of freedom is 
always high, but Americans have always paid it. And 
one path we shall never choose, and that is the path 
of surrender or submission. 

"Our goal is not the victory of might, but the 
vindication of right; not peace at tjie expense of free- 
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dom, but both peace and freedom, here in this Hemi 
sphere, and, we hope, around the world." 

The President then paused, almost imperceptibly. 
"God willing," he said, looking straight into the 
camera, "that goal will be achieved." 

It was 2:18 A.M. in Moscow when Kennedy com 
pleted his grim message. Now, the intelligence that 
had been reaching the Kremlin, along with Kennedy's 
statement that he had directed the armed forces to 
prepare for any eventuality, carried a world of ex 
plicit meaning for Nikita Khrushchev. At long last, 
the velvet glove of which he had been so contemptu 
ous had been ripped away. The United States had 
made full preparations to lay the explosive equivalent 
of more than 30,000,000,000 tons of TNT upon the 
Soviet Union. It was perhaps the most sobering mo 
ment any mortal has ever endured. Khrushchev must 
have wondered how he could have been so wrong. 
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YOUR MOVE, 



MR. KHRUSHCHEV 



MASSIVE as it was, the U.S. military buildup still did 
not represent America's only source of strength. 

On the diplomatic side, President Kennedy's inten 
tion was to present Khrushchev unexpectedly with a 
situation in which, if there were going to be a big 
war, no sane person in the world would doubt that 
it was at Khrushchev's choice. The way the U. S. 
Department of State diplomatically isolated Russia, 
while the Department of Defense was moving up 
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overwhelming military power, should silence any 
who still consider Foggy Bottom inhabited exclu 
sively by striped-pants cooky-pushers. 

The Department of State's campaign opened at 
P-hour minus one, when Soviet Ambassador Dobry- 
nin, sitting in Secretary of State Dean Rusk's bleakly 
modern waiting room, facing an enormous wall orna 
ment representing the United States' Great Seal, was 
told by a receptionist that "The Secretary will see you 
now." Before riding the elevator up to Rusk's office, 
Dobrynin had chatted jovially with newsmen. When 
he rode down, twenty-five minutes after the hour, 
clutching his personal copy of the President's speech, 
he was a shattered man. 

"Mr. Ambassador," cut in a newsman, "is there a 
Soviet- American crisis?" 

The stricken Dobrynin could only reply, "Ask the 
Secretary." 

Downstairs in the Department's auditorium, 
equipped with soundproof booths and head phones 
for simultaneous translation, ambassadors of forty-six 
friendly nations gathered at 6:15. After shutting the 
doors, Under Secretary George Ball asked assistance 
to remove the covers from huge photographs propped 
on easels. Then, he turned to the audience. 

"Gentlemen," said Ball gravely, "we are faced to 
night with a serious problem, a problem that could, 
without a doubt, lead to the escalation of nuclear 
war. . . ." 
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The big room was silent, and the ambassadors, their 
faces trained to mask astonishment, waited for Ball 
to continue. 

What Ball wanted these men to see were a few 
blowups of pictures of Soviet offensive missiles in 
Cuba, taken by the U-2 reconnaissance planes. These 
were projected on a huge screen, while intelligence 
experts explained in detail and answered the questions 
of ambassadors as they got up to look at the pictures 
on the easels. Ball then told the ambassadors that the 
missiles were ready to be fired and that U.S. intelli 
gence experts estimated that nuclear warheads were 
emplaced. 

At seven, when the President began speaking, his 
image and voice were piped into the room and pro 
jected on the same big screen. After the President 
finished, the ambassadors of the Latin-American 
countries retired to Ball's office for a further private 
briefing. 

At 8:00, the ambassadors of the neutralist nations, 
including some of the African and Asian nations (but 
also Yugoslavia) , were given a top-level, separate brief 
ing by Secretary Rusk himself. Rusk is not a flashy 
kind of man. He talks only when he has something to 
say, and listens carefully. His reticence sometimes 
causes him to be underestimated; in the preceding 
week, neither those who favored an immediate air 
strike nor those who favored "consultation and nego 
tiation" thought his voice came through loud and clear. 
What Rusk did do was to wait for all the arguments 
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and reports to come in; then, on Saturday, he coura 
geously put his position (substantially the course the 
President followed) in writing. For a man who does 
not try to impress, he does. After the briefing, ambas 
sadors of the neutralist countries crowded around Rusk 
to shake his hand; many who are sometimes considered 
neutral against the United States quite openly wished 
him and this nation well. 

The neutralists' reaction was one of the multiplying 
signs that Khrushchev had grievously miscalculated 
when he thought that years of beating the anti- 
imperialist and ban-the-bomb drums guaranteed that 
the neutrals would rally to his cause in a nuclear 
confrontation with the U.S^ Another set back in the 
same global area came almost simultaneously to 
Khrushchev: the African countries whose airfields 
Russia wanted clearance to use for refueling on 
Moscow-to-Havana flights quietly forbade Soviet 
planes to land for the duration of the crisis. This 
created an air blockade of Cuba matching the Naval 
blockade, except for ultra-long-range Soviet planes 
traveling non-stop with limited cargo. 

Meanwhile, the administration took every precau 
tion to insure that its message got across to the Latin- 
American nations. 

The annual meeting of the Alliance for Progress 
was to be held Monday in Mexico City. Since many 
officers of the OAS were in Mexico, the State Depart 
ment secretly flew twenty-nine-year-old Latin- Amer 
ican expert Richard Goodwin to Mexico City to brief 
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top Latin-American officials about the situation. In 
secluded hotel rooms and deserted offices, Goodwin 
met with OAS members, showed them a set of pic 
tures similar to those shown the ambassadors in Wash 
ington, and explained the situation. For the first time, 
the U.S. was able to impress upon Latin America 
what it meant to be threatened with a nuclear war. 

While Goodwin was finishing his briefings, the 
State Department back in Washington arranged a 
priority system with the phone company for South 
American calls, and ambassadors were phoning their 
governments for instructions. 

The following day, Tuesday, October 23rd, 
Khrushchev discovered that the Organization of 
American States, for all its seeming confusion of the 
past between Soviet expansionism or the historically 
suspect "Colossus of the North" as a threat to their 
liberty, could close ranks like a human family. Under 
OAS rules, the foreign ministers or the countries' 
Washington ambassadors may be called into imme 
diate session whenever there is a threat from the out 
side to the peace and security of the Hemisphere. 
During the week of decision-making, the White 
House had asked Assistant Secretary of State Ed 
Martin how the Latin-American countries would 
vote. In the area of Martin's responsibility how many 
countries would vote for a Cuban blockade and how 
quickly? Martin, pushed for an optimistic estimate, 
said that in twenty-four hours he felt the U.S. could 
muster the necessary two-thirds vote (fourteen out of 
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a total of twenty-one votes, including absent Cuba's), 
with two or three more if given an extra day. 

As it turned out, Martin was conservative. Called 
into session at 9:00 A.M. Tuesday, the OAS heard the 
United States' case, and cast nineteen votes in favor 
of the U.S. resolution authorizing member countries, 
"individually and collectively," to take all necessary 
steps to keep more weapons from entering Cuba and 
prevent those already there from being used. Several 
of the votes had photo finishes. Peru's ambassador, 
for example, was out in the hall on a pay phone. He 
was trying to make himself heard over a bad con 
nection, shouting loud enough to be heard in Lima, 
when the roll was being called around 5:00 P.M. He 
rushed back in to announce that Peru was in favor 
of the resolution. 

Mexico's vote had been a touchy question. At the 
Punta del Este meeting in 1961 this major Latin- 
American nation, which proudly guards its own revo 
lutionary tradition, abstained from voting against Cas 
tro's Cuba; moreover, her president and foreign 
minister were not even in Mexico City. But the State 
Department arranged to catch them on a return flight 
from the Far East and to present part of the Presi 
dent's documentation of the Cuban case to them in 
Manila and the rest on their next stop in Honolulu. 
The result was that Mexico condemned Cuba for per 
verting its revolution and selling out to Moscow; 
Uruguay voted Wednesday, making it unanimous. 

This amazing Western Hemisphere support ena- 
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bled the United States to lead from strength in the 
United Nations Security Council, which was sum 
moned into emergency session Tuesday morning. 
Late that afternoon, this country's UN Ambassador, 
Adlai Stevenson, began presenting the American argu 
ments calling for condemnation of Russia and Castro's 
Cuba. Starting with a text rewritten by White House 
adviser Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., from an earlier draft 
by Stevenson's own staff, the eloquent Ambassador 
Stevenson had isolated himself over the weekend 
and emerged with a masterpiece. Convinced that only 
so much indignation could be worked up over Cuba, 
Stevenson eloquently reviewed the whole history of 
Russian aggression against the free world since the 
UN was founded in 1945. Ranging from Iran to 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Eastern Ger 
many, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Turkey, Finland, and, 
finally, Cuba, Stevenson, in the harshest language the 
U.S. has ever employed against the Communists, laid 
bare the Russian record of broken treaty promises, 
subversion, and use of naked force. 

"I regret," he said, "that people here at the United 
Nations seem to believe that the cold war is a private 
struggle between two great superpowers. It isn't a 
private struggle; it is a world civil war, a contest be 
tween the pluralistic world and the monolithic world, 
a contest between the world of the United Nations 
Charter and the world of Communist conformity. 
Every nation, however remote, that is now inde- 
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pendent and wants to remain independent is involved, 
whether they know it or not." 

Noting that some UN members were pressing the 
LLS. to give in to Khrushchev on Cuba, lest thwart 
ing him would bring back the so-called "Stalinists" 
in Moscow, Stevenson said icily, "The policy of ap 
peasement is always intended to strengthen the mod 
erates in the country appeased; but its effect is always 
to strengthen the extremists. Reluctantly, we have to 
face the sad fact that the only way to reinforce those 
on the other side who are for moderation and peace 
ful competition is to make it absolutely clear that ag 
gression will be met by resistance and force with 
force, 

"The time has come for this Council to decide 
whether to make a serious attempt to bring peace 
to the world or to let the United Nations stand idly 
by while the vast plan of piecemeal aggression un 
folds. For my own government this question is not in 
doubt. We remain committed to the principles of the 
United Nations Charter, and we intend to defend 
them" 

Finally, Stevenson answered those who thought 
that the United States' objection to Castro's Cuba 
was ideological. Said he, "The foremost objection of 
the states of the Americas to the Castro regime is not 
because it is revolutionary, not because it is socialistic, 
not because it is dictatorial, not even because Dr. Cas 
tro perverted a noble revolution in the interests of a 
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fcqualid totalitarianism. It is because he aided and 
abetted an invasion of this Hemisphere. The crucial 
fact is that Cuba has given the Soviet Union a bridge 
head and staging area in this Hemisphere, that it has 
invited an extracontinental, antidemocratic and ex 
pansionist power into the bosom of the American 
family, that it has made itself an accomplice in the 
Communist enterprise of world domination." 

Repeatedly, Stevenson underscored the facility 
with which Khrushchev had lied and rationalized his 
actions in order to justify them. He quoted the Soviet 
government's September llth statement: "The arm 
aments and military equipment sent to Cuba are 
designed exclusively for defensive purpose. Soviet 
rockets are so powerful that there is no need to search 
for sites for them beyond the boundaries of the Soviet 
Union/' Then Stevenson said acidly, 'I should like 
to know what the Soviets consider offensive weapons. 
In the Soviet lexicon all their weapons are defensive. 
Words can be stretched only so far without losing 
their meaning altogether." 

As Stevenson spoke, hulking Russian ambassador 
to the UN, Valerian Alexandrovitch Zorin, either sat 
with eyes downcast or essayed a sickly grin. In suc 
ceeding sessions, Stevenson continued to play Zorin 
like a skilled wild-animal trainer circling a large, dull, 
but vicious beast that had been cowed by the whip 
but was ready at any moment to lunge again. The 
baiting of the Russian bear reached its fascinating cli- 
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max on Thursday, when Zorin, at last goaded to 
speak, tried to pretend that offensive missiles were 
not in Cuba or that at least the United States had not 
proved they were there. 

Fixing Zorin with an unflinching eye, Stevenson 
demanded, "All right, sir, let me ask you one simple 
question. Do you, Ambassador Zorin, deny that the 
U.S.S.R. has placed and is placing medium and inter 
mediate range missiles and sites in Cuba? Yes or no 
don't wait for the translation yes or 720?" 

Zorin glared. "I am not standing in the dock of an 
American court and I shall not answer at this stage," 
he said. 

Stevenson continued, "You can answer yes or no. 
You have denied they exist. I want to know if I under 
stood you correctly." 

"Continue with your statement," Zorin said. "You 
will have your answer in due course." 

Stevenson then exploded, "I am prepared to wait 
for my answer until hell freezes over, if that's your 
decision. And I am also prepared to present the evi 
dence in this room." 

Whereupon, the United States presented the aerial 
reconnaissance pictures. 

Incredibly, Zorin never admitted a thing, but, 
thanks to Stevenson, his whole performance amounted 
to a confession acted out on the most resounding 
stage of international politics in the world, the United 
Nations, where the ambassadors and correspondents 
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of more than a hundred nations could see every ex 
pression, gesture and evasion of this obviously guilty 
man. 

In retrospect, it appears that Khrushchev was 
caught flat-footed by President Kennedy's reaction 
to the Cuba buildup. He was so certain he could 
get away with his Cuban venture that he foolishly 
neglected to prepare any plan for retreat. At 8:00 
A.M., Washington time, on Tuesday, U. S. Ambassa 
dor to Moscow Foy D. Kohler was handed a Krem 
lin note, simultaneously broadcast by Tass, bombasti 
cally accusing the United States of an "unheard of 
violation of international law," "piracy," and "pro 
vocative" acts that might lead to thermonuclear war, 
while portraying Russia as a peace-loving power aid 
ing Cuba out of motives of unalloyed charity. 

To the foreign propaganda analysts of the U. S. 
Information Agency, who long since have become so 
familiar with Moscow's stock arguments that they 
could write Pravdcfs editorials, this was a standard 
Kremlin theme, the cornered criminal's familiar 
"you're another." 

By Wednesday, October 24th, Khrushchev was 
itching to find some unofficial way of admitting, for 
purposes of leverage against the United States, that 
he did indeed have missiles in Cuba, while continuing 
to have his diplomats deny they were there. That 
afternoon, William Knox of Scarsdale, New York, 
president of Westinghouse International, was winding 
up a visit to Moscow as the guest of Licensintorg, 



Russia's newest international trading organization 
whose function is to try to swap industrial informa 
tion with Capitalist countries. Before reluctantly ac 
cepting the invitation extended by Soviet commercial 
agents in New York, Knox had written a "Dear 
Dean" letter to former Scarsdale neighbor Dean Rusk; 
he got back a "Dear Bill" letter in which the Secre 
tary of State said, in substance, that U.S. businessmen 
were of course free to travel in Russia, but to beware 
of a plot to obtain strategically important trade se 
crets. 

After lunch, Knox was saying good-bye to the 
Licensintorg chief, when a call came through for 
him. Chairman Khrushchev wished to see the Amer 
ican in his Kremlin office at three. Evidently, Khrush 
chev had simply run down the daily list of foreign 
visitors to Moscow which was on his desk and de 
cided that Knox was a prospective stooge, an ideal 
channel for transmitting information that Khrushchev 
wouldn't dare convey through an ambassador. 

Arriving fifteen minutes late, with a Russian- 
supplied interpreter, Knox was ushered into Khrush 
chev's Hermann Goering-sized office and was greeted 
by an obviously dead-tired Khrushchev (he apparently 
had been up all night), who seated himself opposite 
Knox at a conference table, leaving the interpreter to 
take Khrushchev's desk seat at the end of the table. For 
three solid hours Khrushchev alternated heavy-handed 
levity and threats. Yes, he said, it was true that he 
had attack missiles and attack planes in Cuba, and he 
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would use them if the need arose. As for the U.S. 
blockade of Cuba (which was going in effect as 
Khrushchev spoke), Khrushchev wanted President 
Kennedy and the American people to know that the 
United States Navy might stop one or two unarmed 
Soviet merchant ships, but if it did so a Soviet sub 
marine would sink a U. S. Naval ship. And pouf 
there would be World War III. 

In the course of this exchange, Khrushchev con- 
that he really could not understand John Ken- 
bdy. He had had his troubles with President Eisen- 
lower, he said, but at least they were of similar age 
id experience. "How," he wailed, "can I deal with 
fa President who is younger than my son?" Hopefully, 
I Khrushchev then tried out his famous pistol analogy 
on Knox. "If I point a pistol at you like this" index 
finger extended "in order to attack you, the pistol 
is an offensive weapon. But if I aim to keep you from 
shooting me, it is defensive. No?" 

Drily, Knox replied that he was no military au 
thority, but he seemed to have noticed that while the 
Swedes, Russia's neighbors, had crack anti-aircraft 
batteries and the latest fighter planes, they had re 
frained from acquiring any missile artillery capable 
of hitting Russian soil or any bombers. The distinc 
tion between offensive and defensive weapons, Knox 
went on, was obviously not a question of intent alone* 

Khrushchev could only nod and quickly change 
the subject. 

As Knox left, Khrushchev said that, of course, he 
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was free to give any newspaper interviews he wished. 
Back in his hotel room, Knox could hardly find time 
to pack, for he was taking large numbers of calls 
from foreign newsmen in Moscow who had been 
tipped to his Kremlin interview. But he wisely re 
frained from playing Khrushchev's propaganda game 
and hurried back to Washington to report the sub 
stance of Khrushchev's remarks to the experts there. 

Khrushchev laid another ostrich-sized propaganda 
egg that Wednesday. To Britain's eccentric Lord 
Bertrand Russell went his message vaguely proposing 
a new summit conference, pledging that Russia would 
not be provoked by the United States into taking 
"reckless action" and signaling the ban-the-bomb 
claque which regards Lord Russell as its messiah to 
start the demonstrations against the United States. 
Russell, who once advocated that the United States 
vaporize Moscow with atomic bombs unless Russia 
agreed instantly to international nuclear disarmament, 
is so discredited a figure that the State Department 
concluded its best course was to ignore the Khrush- 
chev-to-Russell play. 

The final Wednesday diversion was not so easily 
brushed off . Largely on his own, but also in response 
to the nonaligned countries, Acting UN Secretary 
General U Thant (since given the full job and title 
with Russian approval) sent identical messages to 
Washington and Moscow, calling for a suspension of 
the Soviet military shipments to Cuba and of the U.S. 
plockade. Washington immediately recognized a trap 
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as big as the Holland Tunnel. If it agreed to the pro 
posal, subsequent negotiations would almost certainly 
be fruitless and Russia would regain the initiative 
while retaining and perfecting her Cuban nuclear 
base. As a result, Khrushchev "gratefully" accepted 
U Thant's proposal as "meeting the interests of 
peace," while Kennedy replied sternly, "The exist 
ing threat was created by the secret introduction of 
offensive weapons into Cuba and the answer lies in 
the removal of such weapons." 

All this while the United States had been moving 
with speed and efficiency to inform and unite its 
European allies. Sunday morning, former Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson, chosen to carry the message 
to Europe because of his role in the Marshall Plan 
and the foundation of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, had called at the White House for part 
ing instructions from President Kennedy. Just as he 
was about to leave, it was discovered that his passport 
had lapsed. In jig time the State Department revali- 
dated its ex-boss' travel papers. 

At 4:00 P.M., in Paris (11:00 A.M. Washington 
time), U. S. NATO Ambassador Thomas K. Fin- 
letter and Cecil B. Lyon, pinch-hitting as charge 
^'affaires at the American Embassy pending the ar 
rival of new Ambassador Charles E. ("Chip") Bohlen, 
received coded messages that Acheson was on his 
way by military plane. While Lyon called President 
Charles de Gaulle's country house at Colombey-les- 
Deux-Eglises to arrange a late Monday afternoon 
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appointment at the Elysee Palace, Finletter asked for 
an emergency meeting of the NATO Council on 
Monday night. Then both drove to a U. S. Air Force 
base sixty miles west of Paris to pick Acheson up 
at midnight. 

The United States, aware of De Gaulle's touchy 
pride, had expected some trouble from him at not 
having been consulted earlier. But these fears turned 
out to be groundless. Monday morning, De Gaulle's 
office phoned Acheson that, to avoid disclosing Ache- 
son's presence in Paris, an unmarked Citroen would 
pick him up at 4:45 P.M. The former Secretary of 
State and Lyon, accompanied by a CIA official with 
the U-2 pictures, were driven to a side entrance of 
the Elysee Palace and whisked through the kitchens 
to De Gaulle's private office. De Gaulle had promised 
the Americans thirty minutes. The meeting went on 
for more than an hour. 

The Cuban pictures fascinated the French Presi 
dent. One look at them and the general in De Gaulle 
triumphed over the President. "C*est -formidable; c*est 
-formidable!" he kept exclaiming. Repeatedly he re 
turned to the pictures, commenting expertly on them 
as a military man rather than as simply a statesman. 
Said an eye-witness later, "You could really see the 
old war horse waking up in De Gaulle." 

President de Gaulle's remarks to the Americans are, 
naturally, privileged. But a French source has sum 
marized them in this way: "I, of course, must state 
that I am being informed, but not consulted. How- 
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ever, I think that under the circumstances President 
Kennedy had no other choice. This is his national 
prerogative and France understands. The situation, as 
you know, is very dangerous and could have reper 
cussions. But France stands behind you one hundred 
percent, no matter what happens. I am entirely in 
favor of the measures President Kennedy is about to 
take and completely understand the nature of the 
Soviet menace to the U.S." 

Acheson and Lyon left De Gaulle's office walking 
on air. 

After dinner, Acheson went to NATO headquar 
ters near the entrance of the Bois de Boulogne, Paris' 
Central Park, for a restricted-attendance NATO 
Council meeting (only the fifteen NATO ambassa 
dors, plus one aide apiece). When the pictures were 
shown, the ambassadors sat in stunned silence; some 
had privately been amused at the sight of Fidel Castro 
tweaking Uncle Sam's beard. Now they saw it was 
no joke. Initially, there were murmurs that the United 
States should have told the NATO ambassadors in 
time for the NATO countries to express an opinion 
as to whether the U.S. should or should not blockade. 
But, subsequently, all observers agreed that to have 
done this would have removed from the U.S. action 
the necessary element of surprise. Since an average 
of thirty officials in each of fifteen countries would 
have had to have been informed, the security risk 
would have been unthinkable. 

Meanwhile, on Sunday, October 21st, General 
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Lauris Norstad, Supreme Allied Commander in Eu 
rope and Commander in Chief of all American Forces 
on the continent, stayed at his home near SHAPE 
headquarters in Paris. He knew by then that the 
President would make a speech on Monday announc 
ing measures against the Soviet buildup in Cuba, but 
he also knew that he had to leave Monday for London 
for his farewell visit with British Service Chiefs, Cab 
inet members, and the Queen. He wondered, there 
fore, whether his stay in London was to be affected 
by what President Kennedy was going to say. 

The next morning at 10:00 A.M., General Norstad, 
still unaware that Dean Acheson was in Paris secretly, 
flew to London in his personal plane to keep his ap 
pointments in the British capital. 

In London that day, Norstad was briefed over a 
secure telephone on the Cuban developments. Al 
though no one has admitted it officially, the General 
apparently hit the roof when he learned that unbe 
knownst to him Acheson had been in Paris since the 
previous night. Putting his personal outrage aside, 
Norstad then considered Acheson's request to put 
the NATO forces on the alert. 

With his typical diplomatic skill, Norstad sug 
gested that since the U.S. had not till then informed 
the NATO governments on the extent of its concern 
about Cuba, it might be diplomatically unwise to 
have him direct at the request of the United States 
a state of alert for the NATO forces. Instead, 
Norstad decided that after Acheson had made his re- 
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port to the NATO Council, he, Norstad, would 
recommend to the NATO Ministers of Defense that, 
in view of the tense situation, their national forces be 
put for the time in a "state of awareness," as had the 
rest of the U.S. forces in Europe. 

After debating whether he should return to his 
Paris headquarters or not, Norstad finally decided to 
remain in London. A sudden departure before the 
President's speech would doubtless have raised public 
suspicion that something serious was up. Besides, he 
could always be reached by phone, and a plane was 
on hand to bring him back to Paris at a moment's 
notice. He thus proceeded with his scheduled ap 
pointments. 

On Tuesday, October 23rd, Norstad, despite a 
very generous off er on the part of British officials to 
cancel his appointment with Queen Elizabeth, pro 
ceeded with his schedule. At precisely 12:30 P.M., he 
and Mrs. Norstad crossed the gateway of Buckingham 
Palace to lunch with the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh. From there, they headed straight for the 
airfield and returned to Paris an hour later in Nor- 
stad's private plane. 

' Covering this period in London, U. S. Ambassador 
David K. E. Bruce has told visitors privately that the 
first knowledge he had of the course of action planned 
by the administration was the President's actual broad 
cast. Bruce was amazed at the degree of security im 
posed and the eif ectiveness of it. 
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(Despite his reiterations on this point, it is diffi 
cult to believe that the Ambassador knew nothing 
of the President's intentions before the hour of the 
broadcast.) 

Nevertheless, at noon on Monday, Bruce met Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan at Admkalty House (Mr. 
Macmillan's temporary headquarters while No. 10 
Downing Street was being repaired) to show Mac 
millan the U-2 photographs. Macmillan expressed 
himself as quite satisfied with the evidence, but he 
asked particularly that Hugh Gaitskell, leader of the 
Labour Opposition, should also be shown the photo 
graphs. This was done that same afternoon. 

Mr. Kennedy's speech was delivered at midnight 
London time. Thoughout the night in Grosvenor 
Square, lights were blazing in the American Embassy 
and in the offices of Admiral Page Smith, Com 
mander in Charge, U. S. Naval Forces, Europe, at 
U. S. Naval headquarters. 

If Nikita Khrushchev had expected that there 
would be chaos in the capitals of Western Europe 
at the thought that the United States, by resisting 
Soviet aggression, might involve Europe in nuclear 
war over Cuba, he got a shock. Though two thousand 
ban-the-bombers marched in London screaming, 
"Long Live Castro" and "Down with Kennedy," 
forcing the U.S. embassy to release the U-2 pictures 
prematurely on Monday night, the only stir in Paris 
was created by exiled Cuban students, joined by many 
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Frenchmen, who displayed banners reading, "We, 
Cubans, say down with Soviet imperialism." 

On Wednesday, October 24th, the Paris Com 
munists announced a rally for 5:30 P.M. to be held 
outside the U.S. embassy, but a short subway strike 
intervened. Fearing not enough comrades would care 
to walk to it to make the demonstration worthwhile, 
the rally was rescheduled for Thursday. About five 
hundred people showed up at the Place de la Con 
corde. After one look at the line of blue-uniformed 
Paris police, backed up by steel-helmeted riot troop 
ers with submachine guns which were strung along 
the sidewalk before the embassy, the marchers who 
had arrived waving placards reading "Peace in Cuba," 
"Kennedy the Assassin," and "Lift the Cuban Block 
ade" meekly fell back, and sent a messenger through 
the police lines to hand petitions to an embassy em 
ployee standing at the gate. 

While reports of adverse reactions poured into the 
Kremlin from its ambassadors and agents around the 
world, President Kennedy, back in the White House, 
was doing his bit to step up the pressure on Khrush 
chev forcing him to face the choice before him: Either 
he would recognize realities, cut his losses, and get his 
missiles and bombers out of Cuba or he would bring 
on a confrontation involving force in which any small 
^incident might precipitate a world war. Up until now, 
Russia had always carried out her aggressions in the 
of local Communists. This time, it was the 
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United States and Russia standing eye to eye, with no 
intermediary to confuse the issue. 

The best description of how President Kennedy 
exerted pressure is that he combined resolution and 
restraint, two seemingly contradictory words that ac 
tually are not irreconcilable. Thus, it was necessary 
that Khrushchev at each stage have time to reflect and 
pull back, if he wished, before Kennedy moved up to 
the next rung on the power ladder. 

(In one State Department strategy planning room 
a quotation posted on the wall made this point with 
humor: "In a Nuclear Age, nations wage war as 
porcupines make love cautiously.") 

Yet, Khrushchev must never be in doubt that the 
United States was prepared to go all the way if he did 
not give in. Much abbreviated, here is how the pres 
sure was applied. 

Tuesday, P-day plus one saw Defense Secretary 
McNamara's announcement that twenty-five Russian 
ships were heading toward Cuba, their courses un 
altered during the previous twenty-four hours. 

A McNamara aide added that forty ships and 
twenty thousand men including six thousand Ma 
rines had been diverted from the Vieques exercise 
to help enforce the U.S. blockade. The newly formed 
Atlantic Fleet cruiser-destroyer force of 8 cruisers and 
170 destroyers was assisting in patrolling five thousand 
miles of sea surrounding the island. South of Cuba, the 
U. S. Navy and Air Force commanded the Yucatan 
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channel from the Tropic of Cancer, eastward past 
Jamaica and beyond. On the east, the American forces 
ran a shuttle service through the Windward Passage 
and the reefs and shoals of the Bahamas. North of 
Cuba, American patrols swept the sea from the Lee 
ward Passage on the east westward to the Grand Ba 
hamas. Nothing could move without encountering 
American steel. 

Wednesday morning, P-day plus two was the day 
McNamara announced the first encounter between 
the Russian ships and the U. S. Navy, to occur at 7: 30 
P.M. That afternoon, the Defense Department issued 
another statement: Many of the Russian ships have 
veered away or come to a dead halt. 

The President's formal proclamation of the em 
bargo, effective at 10:00 A.M. Eastern Daylight Time 
(2:00 P.M. Greenwich time) forbade any ship of any 
nation to carry to Cuba: "surface-to-surface missiles, 
bomber aircraft, air-to-surface missiles, warheads for 
any of the above weapons, mechanical or electrical 
equipment to support or operate the above items, and 
any other classes of material hereafter designated by 
the Secretary of Defense for the purpose of effectuat 
ing this embargo." On being intercepted, oncoming 
ships or planes were to identify themselves, their 
cargo, equipment, and stores; tell what ports they 
were proceeding to; and if the U.S. force decided it 
was necessary, submit to visit and search. Any vessel 
believed to be carrying contraband would be taken 
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into custody, unless it voluntarily proceeded to an 
other destination. 

Thursday, P-day plus three and McNamara stated 
that twelve ships definitely had turned back. Presum 
ably, they were carrying additional offensive weap 
ons. A Soviet-chartered oil tanker, the Bucharest, was 
coming on through. Petroleum was not yet on the 
U.S. contraband list. On President Kennedy's orders, 
the Navy let the ship pass after she identified her 
self. U.S. intelligence was satisfied, from the tanker's 
known prior movements, that it contained no weap 
ons. President Kennedy wanted a clearcut offensive 
weapons cargo for the first test boarding. 

In Moscow, the Kremlin angrily refused to accept 
delivery of a U.S. note requiring unidentified subma 
rines in the Caribbean area to "surface in an easterly 
direction," after similarly refusing delivery of Presi 
dent Kennedy's blockade proclamation. But the de^- 
fiance was legal maneuvering motivated by a concern 
to avoid establishing precedents in international law. 
Actually, in pulling back the twelve ships, Russia had 
decided to comply. Meanwhile, the U.S. had its eye 
on its main concern: getting rid of the missiles that 
were already in Cuba. Congressman Hale Boggs told 
the press, "Believe me, if these missiles are not disman 
tled, the United States has the power to destroy them, 
and I assure you this will be done? 

Friday, P-day plus four was the day President Ken 
nedy stepped up the boiler pressure. The White 
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House announced that new pictures showed that the 
Russians were "rapidly continuing" work on the mis 
sile sites and showed no inclination to "dismantle." 
The State Department issued a statement saying that 
President Kennedy was in deadly earnest on Monday 
when he said that unless the missiles ^er--rejiioved 
from Cuba "further action will be justified." Around 
Washington, Congressmen tipped by the White 
House began to say that "pinpoint bombing" of Cu 
ban missile sites could not be far away, 

(At the pace at which events were running on 
by Saturday, it seemed unlikely that an invasion 
could be held back beyond October 30th.) 

On Friday night, Nikita Khrushchev began to fal 
ter. Over the wires from Moscow came a long ram 
bling letter to President Kennedy (the text has never 
been published), obviously composed under the. stress 
of great emotion. He and Kennedy, said Khrushchev, 
are like two men pulling on a rope with a loosely tied 
knot in the middle of it. If both kept pulling, soon the 
knot would be too tight to untie. But if Kennedy 
will quit pulling his end, he, Khrushchev, will stop 
prilling his. Finally, almost choking on the truth, 
Khrushchev admitted that he lied about the missiles' 
"defensiveness." He regarded the weapons as defen 
sive but he could see how, under certain circumstances, 
Kennedy would regard them as offensive. The mis 
siles, he said, were under his personal command and 
would be used only tojrepel aggression. 
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The letter arrived in four sections. After reading 
parts one and three, which came first, Kennedy went 
to bed, leaving instructions that he was not to be 
awakened unless parts two and four contained some 
thing new. Through the night the U.S. studied 
Khrushchev's astonishing letter. For all its disjointed- 
ness, it seemed to be saying that Khrushchev was 
finally ready to take the offensive weapons out of 
Cuba, if he could finagle any sort of implied U.S. 
promise not to invade the island. 

Saturday morning, P-day plus five, and the appear 
ance of Khrushchev's reasonableness is abruptly shat 
tered. From Moscow, Tass broadcasts a new Khrush 
chev letter, much more_ belligerent in tone, which 
offers to remove the missiles 




sides would" then deposit non- 
invasion guarantees with the UN. A Turkey-Cuba 
missile swap had earlier been suggested by Columnist 
Walter Lippmann on Thursday. 

(The White House now says that if Khrushchev 
had seized upon the Turkey-swap suggestion earlier 
in the week, he might have given the U.S. major 
trouble. As it was, the ante-upping afterthought 
came too late to deflect President Kennedy from his 
purpose.) 

After issuing a press statement that there now 
seemed to be a profusion of Khrushchev messages, 
the President fired off a public letter to the Premier 
rejecting a Cuba-Turkey tie-in deal, and then consid- 
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ered how to reply through channels to Khrushchev's 
secret Friday night letter. By 8:00 P.M. Saturday 
night, the President's response was on its way. In it, 
Kennedy took those elements of Khrushchev's secret 
letter which suited his, Kennedy's, purposes and sim 
ply ignored the rest. 

"As I read your letter," says Kennedy, "the key 
elements of your proposals which seem generally 
acceptable as I understand them are as follows: 1.) 
You would agree to remove these weapons systems 
from Cuba under appropriate United Nations obser 
vation and supervision, and undertake, with suitable 
safeguards, to halt the further introduction of such 
weapons systems into Cuba. 2). We, on our part, 
would agree, upon the establishment of adequate ar 
rangements through the United Nations to ensure 
the carrying out and continuation of these commit 
ments, (a.) to remove promptly the quarantine meas 
ures now in effect and (b.) to give assurances against 
invasion of Cuba. I am confident that other nations 
of the Western Hemisphere would be prepared to do 
likewise." 

In conclusion, Kennedy says he, like Khrushchev, 
is interested in "reducing tensions and halting the 
arms race," and if Khrushchev has any "useful pro 
posals" to offer he would consider them "with our 
allies." But, says Kennedy, to link the immediate ne 
cessity of removing Soviet weapons from Cuba with 
broader questions of European and world security" 
rould only prolong the Cuban crisis and "increase 
he grave risk to peace of the world." It is a stern let- 



ter, inflexible as to Kennedy's demand that Russia 
get her missiles out of Cuba, but it is in line with the 
general U.S. policy since World War II on larger 
issues. 

When the White House meeting broke up around 
midnight, President Kennedy said, with the air of 
Caesar crossing the Rubicon, "Now it can go either 
way/' 

Saturday was the blackest day of the crisis. Besides 
the confusion of Khrushchev messages, there were, 
throughout the day, ominous signs that Russian pol 
icy was stiffening. Around 10:00 A.M., Major Rudolf 
Anderson, Jr., on a U-2 flight over Cuba, was downed 
presumably by a Soviet-manned SA-II battery. Two 
low-level U.S. reconnaissance planes were also fired 
upon. The possibility arose that Khrushchev, by over 
riding his first letter, was intentionally sowing confu 
sion while Russia mounted a counter blow. It was 
even conceivable that the Soviet generals had pushed 
Khrushchev aside, sent off the second letter, and were 
manipulating the Russian government in Khrush 
chev's name while playing for time. Nobody doubted 
that even a small match might light the big fire. 

During the afternoon, there was one particularly 
tense period when it seemed the United States might 
itself have dropped the match accidentally. After de 
livering State Department analyses and recommenda 
tions to the White House, State's intelligence chief, 
Roger Hilsman, was leaving the White House office 
wing when a guard called him to the phone to take an 
urgent message from his office. Flying out of Eielson 
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Air Force base, Alaska, a U-2, dispatched to the 
North Pole for air samples following Russia's latest 
nuclear tests, had taken a wrong bearing on the re 
turn trip. Instead of heading toward Alaska, the U-2 
pilot was flying straight toward Moscow across Rus 
sia's Chukotski Peninsula when, below, he saw Soviet 
fighter planes scrambling to try to shoot him down. 
Frantically, he broke radio silence to get a correct 
bearing. American fighter planes were now crossing 
the Bering Sea to escort him home. 

If Khrushchev had chosen to interpret this incident 
as a final reconnaissance flight prior to a U.S. air at 
tack across the Arctic Circle at Moscow itself a nor 
mal procedure eight or nine hours before a major 
military strike he might reasonably have done so. 
Dashing upstairs to the President's office, Hilsman, 
sleepless for more than thirty hours, leaned on a table 
to steady himself while he related the mishap to the 
President. President Kennedy, whose nerve never fal 
tered during the week, listened and then broke into a 
laugh. " Wouldn't you know? There is always some 
body who doesn't get the word." 

Kennedy knew Khrushchev would take him to 
task' for this flight and that he would have to apolo 
gize and explain. But not today; off to the Soviet 
Premier went a private warning that his time on Cuba 
was running-very short. 

For the staff of the U.S. Embassy in Moscow this 
entire week was a nightmare. From Tuesday through 
Saturday no one got more than three hours' sleep a 
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night. Ambassador Foy Kohler, Minister-Counselor 
John MacSweeney, and Minister Richard Davies were 
in constant conferences. These men knew the con 
tents of all the messages that were exchanged between 
Kennedy and Khrushchev. As one later put it, "I 
never even told my wife how serious it was. I was 
Afraid to." 

Sunday morning, P-day plus six, Nikita Khrush 
chev gave in. 

His capitulation came over the radio. The Soviet 
government after earlier instructions to discontinue 
work on the missiles sites, had issued a "new order to 
dismantle the arms you described as offensive, and to 
crate and return them to the Soviet Union." 

During the preceding week, Averell Harriman, 
now an Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern 
Affairs, had predicted that nobody in Washington 
need worry about giving Khrushchev some opening 
that he could turn to face-saving advantage, because 
Khrushchev was adept at wriggling out. Now, Harri 
man turned out to be right. The weapons had been 
sent to Cuba to deter attack, wrote Khrushchev pi 
ously. In view of Kennedy's latest letter, "the motives 
which induced us to render assistance of such a kind 
to Cuba disappear." Russia was even "prepared to 
reach agreement to enable UN representatives to ver 
ify the dismantling." 

The United States had boldly asserted its will 
and its might in the Nuclear Age. The enemy had 
refused the challenge. 

The Cuba crisis was over. 
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WHERE ARE 



THE FRUITS? 



PRESIDENT KENNEDY and his advisers judged that the 
underlying rationale of the Soviet effort in Cuba was 
to humiliate the President and the country politi 
cally, undermine American credibility throughout the 
world, and create a climate of terror for forthcoming 
Berlin talks. Had the eif ort been permitted to succeed, 
it would surely have accomplished these ends. But 
diplomatic considerations aside, just the military value 
of a nuclear strike capability from Cuba would have 
made the Soviet gamble eminently worthwhile. 
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Indeed, the Soviet Union's military leaders must 
have convinced Khrushchev that the larger gamble 
lay in not trying the maneuver. For, at some point in 
recent time, the United States had established a con 
siderable lead in the quick-strike strategic weapons 
field. New versions of the Atlas and Titan missiles 
were being made; the Minuteman "instant" ICBM 
was going operational by the end of 1962, and 
eight hundred would be ready within two years; 
more nuclear-powered Polaris-firing submarines were 
scheduled for production, and the Polaris missiles 
themselves were fast being developed out of the 
medium-range (1,500 mile) field soon, they would 
be able to reach targets three thousand miles away. 
Everything on hand was being "hardened," placed in 
underground chambers capable of withstanding any 
thing but a direct hit or a rain of nuclear shots. By the 
mid-1960's, the American strategic posture might 
well be such that it could never rationally be chal 
lenged. 

The logical plan for the Soviet Union, therefore, 
was not to engage in the enormously expensive and 
probably hopeless task of trying to overtake that lead, 
but to outflank it by emplacing a nuclear capacity at 
the vulnerable American underbelly. Cuba, lying 
close on the soft southern flank of the U.S., was a 
ready-made opportunity. We now know that the 
Russians built and were building Cuban bases capable 
of launching sixty to eighty attack missiles. 

While some Kennedy administration officials still 
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insist that a nuclear threat from Cuba would not have 
overturned the balance of power, it is certain that it 
would have required a substantial rearrangement of 
our strategic posture. Our mainland-based forces 
would have had to disperse on a more or less perma 
nent basis; a far higher percentage of our military 
establishment would have had to remain constantly on 
upgraded alert; and, in order that our forces achieve 
and maintain the readiness necessary in such a situa 
tion, we would have had to scale up our defense 
budget drastically even though it already consumes 
nearly ten percent of our gross national product. 
Hence, if the Cuba threat had not overturned the 
balance of power, it would at least have tipped it to 
our extreme disadvantage. 

Grim as the October crisis was, the performance 
of the U.S. military establishment was immensely 
heartening. It was the military arm which finally col 
lected the evidence upon which the President was 
able to make his decision. When it was decided that 
hard answers were needed, the job was given to 
the Strategic Air Command. Immediately, on Oc 
tober 14th, SAC's Majors Anderson and Heyser 
brought the first photographs of a large-scale, well- 
advanced deployment of ballistic missiles back. 

The prime architect of the military course of action 
^eventually followed by the President was Defense 
Secretary McNamara. The plan he drew up provided 
the world with the most effective display of restrained 
power it has ever seen, kept the U.S. firmly in posses- 
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sion of all the options it needed, laid the onus of in 
itiating hostilities upon the Soviet Union and Cuba, 
and yet brought the U.S. military arm to such a de 
gree of readiness as to preclude any possibility of 
military failure, no matter how far hostilities went* 

The sole disheartening military aspect of the Cuban 
crisis was the performance of Canadian Prime Minis 
ter John Diefenbaker's government. The responsi 
bility for the air defense of the North American 
continent lies with the North American Air Defense 
Command, which is supposedly a Canada-United 
States partnership. But as the crisis grew more serious, 
the Diefenbaker government refused to accept nu 
clear air defense weapons and denied the United 
States permission to move nuclear-armed defensive 
aircraft to Canadian bases, where they were needed 
so that they could more quickly deal with an incom 
ing enemy bomber force. 

As this is written, the Canadian government has yet 
to permit nuclear weapons of any sort on Canadian 
soil. Its reasoning is simply that to do so would put a 
hollow ring in anything constructive it might then say 
about disarmament. It hardly seems likely, however, 
that Canada will save the world by refusing to take 
proper steps to defend itself and its continent in a 
world which, in 1962, proved conclusively that it 
knows how to reach the nuclear brink. If the world 
ever falls over that brink, such woolly thinking con 
cerning the defensive posture of this continent might 
well be paid for with the industrial hearts of both 
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Canada and the U.S. and the lives of millions of Ca 
nadian and U.S. citizens. 

The U. S. Navy proved the special value of sea- 
power in the Nuclear Age. Admiral Ward's Task 
Force 136 was able to lock Castro's island up tight 
from a sea line far enough out to belie any claims of 
infringement on Cuba's territorial waters; and in the 
most volatile moments of the Nuclear Age that sea 
room also provided our military and political leader 
ship with ample time to make decisions. 

And elsewhere, always within quick-strike range of 
Cuba but always hidden beyond Caribbean horizons, 
the sledge hammer threat of strong Naval and Marine 
air and amphibious assault forces cruised. 

The Air Force's Tactical Air Command had 
proved, during the Lebanon crisis of July, 1958, that 
it could leap to a full war footing anywhere in the 
world within hours of first notice. Had an air strike 
or invasion of Cuba been ordered, TAC's fighters and 
fighter-bombers would have been dispatched first, their 
first responsibility being to knock out the Soviet bal 
listic missiles so that they could not trigger nuclear 
war. U.S. plans called for this to be accomplished in 
minutes. Says one TAG pilot, "We had so much fire 
power around Cuba that given an hour or so we 
probably would have sunk the whole island." 

But what made everything credible was the stra 
tegic cover supplied by the Navy's Polaris submarine 
fleet and its carrier-based airpower spread through the 
Mediterranean, Atlantic, and Pacific; and, of course, 
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the poised might of the Strategic Air Command. 

SAC, as has been explained, had forced itself to live 
with the most stringent operational readiness require 
ments imaginable for sixteen years. Yet, when this 
force was called on October 22, 1962, to the highest 
degree of alert it had ever achieved, even SAC was 
incredulous at the capability it demonstrated. "We 
found that we had been real pessimists," says a head 
quarters officer. "Our actual operational readiness ca 
pability far exceeded our most optimistic estimates." 

Another officer, who manned a command post 
station at SAC's 8th Air Force headquarters at West- 
over Field, Massachusetts, said, "Everyone was busy 
with his own job; but every so often, when you 
leaned back to breathe, you would look at the Force's 
posture and you would have to spend a few minutes 
convincing yourself it was true it was utterly fan 
tastic! If the Russians had started a war, they probably 
would have killed a lot of Americans. But it wouldn't 
have been worth it; it really wouldn't even have been 
a good argument." 

The Kremlin, apparently, saw no reason to dispute 
this assessment. 

All of SAC's operational readiness requirements are 
predicated on the annihilation of an attacking enemy 
by that fifty percent of the long-range bomber force 
which is always on the alert. But by the time the Cu 
ban alert was stepped down, a month after it had be 
gun, ninety-nine percent of SAC's air crews had ex 
ceeded the time requirements for preparing for each 
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twenty-four-hour mission; ninety-seven point eight 
percent of the long-range bomber force had flown 
their missions precisely as scheduled; and when the 
dispersed B-47 force was recalled, only two aircraft 
failed to take off on time. 

Much that happened during the Cuban crisis must 
be kept as classified information because certain tech 
niques and equipment for fighting the cold war still 
have to be protected. One area that remains "sensi 
tive" now, long after the ships of Task Force 136 
have returned to port, is that of communications. This 
much can be said: It was astonishingly effective. 

Early on the morning of October 23rd, a matter of 
hours after President Kennedy's speech, four-engine 
jets of the 55th Strategic Reconnaissance Wing from 
Forbes Air Force Base, Kansas, were out over the 
mid-Atlantic and, before nightfall, this unit alone 
provided CINCLANT with the names, locations, 
courses, and speeds of more than fifty ships headed 
in the direction of Cuba. From then on, day and 
night, Navy and Air Force long-range aircraft were 
flying out of the Azores, Puerto Rico, Bermuda, and 
Newfoundland. Week after week they scoured the 
Atlantic, and tracked, reported, and photographed 
everything they found afloat. Their information was 
immediately flashed through computers at CINC 
LANT headquarters, checked against other reports, 
and formulated into a minute-by-minute oceanwide 
picture, all with the speed of light waves. 
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An example of the extraordinary breadth of this 
communications network its facility in bringing sev 
eral facets to bear on any situation at one given time 
is afforded by an incident in the Florida Straits that 
began at 10:52 on the morning of October 27th. At 
this moment, Commander Robert Brady, skipper of 
the destroyer J.R. Perry, holding a blockade station 
north of Havana, was studying an unidentified sur 
face contact on the radar screen; it appeared to be two 
ships in line and very close together. He immediately 
reported the contact to Captain D. L. Lassell, Com 
modore of Destroyer Division 601 in Key West. 
Standing by the receiver at Navy base headquarters, 
Lassell glanced at Admiral McElroy. The Admiral 
nodded. Lassell ordered Perry to investigate. A few 
seconds later, he informed Admiral Dennison in Nor 
folk that a possible situation was developing with one 
of his ships. CINCLANT passed the word to flag plot 
in the Pentagon. Instantly, an "open circuit" was es 
tablished on which Perry and all headquarters ashore 
would be in simultaneous contact. 

Commander Brady's target proved to be two Rus 
sian fishing trawlers, one towing the other. This cre 
ated immediate interest on the circuit, for some of 
these "trawlers" were known to have been refueling 
submarines at night, and many were believed to con 
tain sophisticated radio apparatus for monitoring U. S. 
Navy communications. The matter of towing, too, 
seemed odd. Whatever it meant, the two trawlers, 
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Omar and Orion, were well worth keeping in view. 
ferry was instructed to follow them and take photo 
graphs. 

She took pictures for half an hour. Just before 
noon, a helicopter from Key West came whirring in 
over Perry's stern, lowered a canister to receive the 
exposed film, and dashed back with it to Key West. 
Then the little convoy continued to sail slowly south 
in "tanker alley." 

As the afternoon waned, however, tension swiftly 
stretched tighter in the several war rooms ashore, for 
it appeared that the trawlers and Perry were sailing 
right up to Havana harbor thus putting an Ameri 
can destroyer right in Cuba! Six miles ahead of Perry 
were long-range coastal defense guns and the home 
waters of the fast, rocket-equipped Russian "Komar" 
boats. The American admirals were reluctant to drop 
Perry's surveillance, particularly now that darkness 
was coming on; but if Perry were fired on, she would 
fire back, and a shooting incident that could trigger 
war would be underway. 

Still, the calculated risk could be pushed to its 
reasonable limits because of the wizardry of instan 
taneous "open-circuit" communications; commanders 
ashore could take time to ascertain that the trawlers 
were really going into port and not to some offshore 
rendezvous with a submarine because, the instant their 
destination became certain, Admiral Dennison could, 
if necessary, push a button and give his order directly 
to Perry. 
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And that is how it happened. The minutes 
ticked by. Finally, at 6:55, the scratchy growl of 
CINCLANT was heard on the air. "Perry, break off. 
Resume normal station." 

Men in Washington, Norfolk, and (possibly with 
greatest relief) in Key West could hear Commander 
Brady's reply. "Aye aye, sir. Proceeding to normal 



station." 



While helping to pull the ballistic teeth out of 
Cuba, the U. S. Navy also had several opportunities 
to try out its newest anti-submarine warfare devices 
on Soviet submarines. A number of these had been 
lurking near Castro's island all during the months of 
the missile buildup and, so fast did Second Fleet de 
stroyers clamp their ring of steel around the Carib 
bean, five of them were caught inside the quarantine 
line. 

Anti-submarine warfare (ASW) is another highly 
classified area, so all that can be said here is that the 
Russian subs were "found" immediately. Wherever 
they moved, they were followed. Aware, through 
their own sonar devices, that they were being tracked 
on the surface, cat-and-mouse fashion, the Russians 
could only go on as long as possible while submerged, 
then prepare to come face to face with American 
warships as they surfaced to charge their batteries. 
This was embarrassing enough, but there was a final 
ignominy: as the hatches were thrown open, the Rus 
sian submariners were blasted by propwash from heli 
copters hovering directly overhead. They squinted up 
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into huge camera lenses protruding from helicopter 
bellies. And there, a little way off across the sea, the 
U.S. destroyers were lying patiently by, as though 
mildly amused by the sight of a Soviet pigboat coming 
up for air. 

The boarding of the Soviet-chartered freighter 
Marucla was the only "on-scene" inspection of the 
entire Cuban crisis, and although it was a new ex 
perience for all involved, it was carried out without 
incident. 

At 5:43 on the afternoon of October 25th, Com 
mander Nicholas Mikhalevsky, skipper of the de 
stroyer Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr., on station north of 
the Bahamas, received an urgent order from Admiral 
Ward a hundred miles away in the quarantine flag 
ship. Proceed to join destroyer John R. Pierce in in 
terception and inspection of Marucla. Pierce, the dis 
patch went on, had already sighted the Cuba-bound 
freighter and was presently trailing it, but the sun 
was setting and the decision to stop the cargo ship 
and board it had been postponed until dawn. 

Next morning, a party of five officers and men from 
Kennedy's crew, garbed in dress whites, boarded the 
Marucla. Her Captain, Georgios Condorrigas, handed 
over his complicated sailing papers his ship was Leb 
anese, sailing under Panamanian registry, and was 
chartered by Russia; it was manned by a Greek crew 
and had been built in Baltimore, Maryland. The navi 
gation log revealed that Marucla had loaded its cargo 
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of trucks and truck parts at Riga and Ventspils, Lat 
vian ports on the Baltic, and had entered the Atlantic 
by way of the Kiel Canal. 

For almost two hours the destroyer officers searched 
the freighter from stem to stern. Crates were broken 
out and examined. Lieutenant j.g. Edward Mass, 
whose father is in the construction business, noted the 
cheap quality of the machinery, but neither he nor 
any of the others found anything suspicious about it. 

The inspection was completed in a completely 
peaceful manner, and at 11:56 that morning, Pierce 
and Kennedy were ordered to resume normal stations. 
The message signed by Admiral Ward concluded 
with the two words which are traditionally the high 
est accolade the U. S. Navy can confer on ships and 
men: "Well done." 

It was a message which might well have been dis 
patched to every soldier, sailor, marine, and airman 
who took part in the Cuban operation. 

This was the first time the entire, sprawling Ameri 
can military machine that evolved after World War 
II was ever ordered to "prepare for any eventualities"; 
and on receipt of that order, the machine performed 
flawlessly. In the course of the operation as a whole, 
Air Force, Navy, and Marine pilots were awarded 
thirty-five Distinguished Flying Crosses honors not 
given lightly. 

Because of this superb performance, and because 
Khrushchev did back down, there is a tendency here 
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to regard the outcome of the Cuban crisis as a victory 
for the United States. But if this was a victory, where 
are the fruits? 

Inside Cuba, according to reliable refugee reports, 
the crisis raised high hopes of liberation only to dash 
them. President Kennedy's speech was beamed clearly 
into Cuba, in both Spanish and English, and, as one 
refugee phrased it, all but the convinced Communists 
were rejoicing at the thought that an invasion would 
"soon set us free from starvation, misery, crime, and 



terror." 



-Still, Fidel Castro rules in Cuba, his police-state grip 
unshaken. The United States may or may not feel 
committed to its no-invasion pledge. According to 
McGeorge Bundy, "that thing is hung with as many 
conditions as a Christmas tree has lights." But the 
pledge, however qualified, is on the record, ready to 
becloud the issue should we ever decide that an inva 
sion is necessary. 

Thousands of Russians (twenty thousand at latest 
estimate) still remain in Cuba. Many of those thou 
sands are combat-ready troops, building new airstrips 
and underground bunkers, installing additional, more 
deadly anti-aircraft batteries/ It is now officially ad 
mitted that significant military equipment, including 
both anti-aircraft missiles and twenty-mile-range, 
surface-to-surface, nuclear missile artillery, have been 
stored in caves. 

On-site inspection of the dismantled missile installa 
tions, which Khrushchev promised, has not taken 
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place and apparently is not going to take place. In 
stead, the United States is going to rely on continued 
overflights, accompanied, if the need arises, by fighter 
escorts. The Russians say that they have removed 
forty-two medium-range ballistic missiles and forty- 
two Ilyushin-28 bombers, and our government, on the 
basis of aerial inspection, believes them. But our aerial 
surveillance of Cuba, it appears, for all the thousands 
of reconnaissance missions we flew, detected only 
thirty offensive missiles out of the forty-two Khrush 
chev later displayed on ship deck. A sobering comment 
on the efficacy of even the best aerial inspection. 

As publicly stated by Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
the U.S. position is that we "cannot accept as normal 
any continued Russian military presence" in Cuba. 
But our sea blockade of Cuba has been discontinued, 
and as this is written the United States has just 
discontinued low-level reconnaissance flights, shying 
from Cuba's strengthened anti-aircraft batteries. 

There is, however, a plus side. 

Guantanamo remains secure. On December llth, 
384 dependents of servicemen at Guantanamo Bay 
left the United States aboard the USS Geiger bound 
for Cuba. In the next week, 1,328 more civilians 
were flown down to Cuba. By December 20th, nearly 
two thousand civilians had returned to their homes in 
Guantanamo and more were on the way. Sherman 
Avenue was once again crowded with mothers, baby 
carriages, children. Reunited families out Christmas 
shopping could almost forget the dark days of Octo- 
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her. Looking toward a new year, they could hope 
again for a settled peace. 

Diplomatically, we have made a marked gain. 
Abroad, new respect for the will and skill of the 
American President is evident. Reports from Euro 
pean and other capitals are that the United States 
stock stands higher than at any time since the close of 
World War II. Certainly, Nikita Khrushchev has 
been taught a lesson. To the taunts of the Red_Chinese 
tfratji4u> TTnit?^ Statfff was ^nly a papftE-fagM^Jie.. re 
plied, ". . . the 'paper tiger* has nuclear teeth." 

FurtKeri^Tie7tKe~United States hasTghnen the world 
a clear demonstration that conventional military 
power, operating under a shield of retaliatory nuclear 
power, can repel aggression. The United States hopes 
to convince Western Europe that it should strengthen 
its conventional NATO forces to the point where 
Russia would not dare to provoke a fight there. 

Perhaps the most important and clearest lesson to 
emerge from the Cuba crisis is that the American peo 
ple and their allies will not panic under Russia's nu 
clear threats. Throughout the crisis, the risk was not, 
as Khrushchev foolishly supposed, that the people of 
the free world would crumble and sue for mercy, 
preferring life in a world of Communist uniformity to 
the perils of freedom. Quite the opposite. On full 
authority, the authors can say that the American 
leaders are convinced that if the Russians had sunk 
even one U.S. ship, public pressure to strike back at 
the Soviets might quickly have become overwhelm 
ing. The people of the United States realized that 
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Khrushchev and Castro were a menace to their coun 
try's security long before their leaders in Washington 
faced the facts. 

In early August, it is now known, the Central In 
telligence Agency's John McCone began warning re 
sponsible officials that the temptation to Khrushchev 
to plant attack missiles in Cuba would be almost irre 
sistible. At that time, Soviet ships had been landing 
massive quantities of war materiel and troops in Cuba. 
But Washington's Kremlinologists could not bring 
themselves to believe that Russia would do what it did 
until they saw the U-2 pictures. If the test of "hard 
intelligence" had always been this "hard," no pre 
cautions against aggression would have been taken 
at any place and at any time prior to the develop 
ment of photo-reconnaissance techniques in World 
War II. 

"I don't think that we expected that he [Khrush 
chev] would put the missiles in Cuba, because it 
would have seemed such an imprudent action for him 
to take, as it was later proved. Now, he obviously 
must have thought that he could do it in secret, and 
that the United States would accept it." So President 
Kennedy summed up the lesson of the Cuban crisis in 
a televised interview of December 17, 1962. If Wash- 
igton underestimated the Soviet will to advance the 
Communist world cause by action "imprudent" by 
Western standards, Khrushchev even more misjudged 
the democratic will to resist. The United States did 
not "accept" Red missiles in Cuba; it did act, however 
belatedly, to preserve Western freedom. 



L'ENVOI 



IN STRESSING, in the end as at the beginning of this 
account, the overriding importance of the reconnais 
sance photographs taken on October 14th, the authors 
wish to acknowledge a debt that has been largely 
overlooked in every assessment of the Cuban crisis. 
This is the debt they and every other American owe 
to Major Rudolf Anderson, Jr., whose aerial photo 
graphs finally aroused the government to take action 
in the nick of time. As the only American in fact, 
the only man killed in combat in what might easily 
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have turned into the ultimate in wars, Major Ander 
son occupies a unique place in history. 

On Sunday morning, October 28th, the town of 
Greenville, South Carolina, read in the papers that 
Major Rudolf Anderson was missing in action. What 
the townspeople didn't realize as yet was that lanky, 
quiet Rudy Anderson had done a hero's job. They 
still thought of him as a nice-boy-next-door, the star 
center-fielder on a championship Softball team, an en 
gineering student at Clemson College, a young man 
who attended the Buncombe Street Methodist Church 
with his father and mother. As an Air Force officer, a 
veteran of Korea with several medals, they were 
proud of him in the vague way a small town is proud 
of a worthy son. 

Even in their shock, however, his parents knew 
that he had done something big. Word that he was 
missing in action had come directly from General 
Thomas S. Power, SAC's Commander in Chief. And 
the General had said he was recommending Rudy for 
the Distinguished Service Medal. 

What had he done? His flying duties were secret; 
Rudy never talked about them. There was only one 
clue: When he had brought his wife and two young 
sons to Greenville during an August leave, he had 
given his father a model of an airplane he had carved 
himself it was a U-2. 

Then, on Wednesday night Oct. 31st, UN Secre 
tary General U Thant appeared on television to tell 
the world about his discussions with Castro in 
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vana. Just about all of Greenville was watching when 
he said that Castro, for "humane reasons," would 
send back to the United States the body of an Ameri 
can pilot shot down over Cuba. That was how the 
town learned that Rudy Anderson was dead. 

They learned that he had died a hero's death on the 
following Tuesday noon, when General Power flew 
in from Omaha for his funeral. Stepping out of his jet 
at Donaldson Air Force Base, Power said, "Major 
Anderson gave his life while performing one of the 
most vital and hazardous duties connected with the 
Cuban crisis. It is because of men like Major Ander 
son that this country has been able to act with de 
termination during these fateful days. He and Major 
Richard S. Heyser were the two reconnaissance pilots 
who, on October 14th, obtained the first conclusive 
evidence of the Soviet missile buildup in Cuba." 

Anderson's wife, his parents, his friends, the hun 
dreds of townspeople who came to Woodlawn Me 
morial Park an hour later had that to think about as 
six of his fellow officers carried his casket to the 
graveside. 

A flight of F-101's flew in tribute overhead with 
one plane missing from the formation. The minister of 
Buncombe Street Methodist Church read the simple 
service: ". . . In my Father's house are many man 
sions . . ." Then a thoughtful hush settled over the 
gathering as the SAC honor guard fired three volleys 
into the soft, misty afternoon and taps sounded for 
Rudy Anderson for the last time. 
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To you, gallant Major Anderson, we, the living, 
say: Peace. 

May the grass soon grow green and the birds sing 
sweetly over your grave. Rest in the knowledge that 
you are gratefully remembered. And may we, who 
survive, never forget that so long as militant com 
munism stalks the earth, the price of a lapse of vigi 
lance is death. 
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(Continued from front -flap) 

more so when the events are still so fresh 
and pertinent, and when our own fortunes 
as a nation and as individuals are as inti 
mately bound up with the outcome, as 
they are in this case. 

STRIKE IN THE WEST will fascinate the 
student of politics, of the cold war, and of 
history, but, more than that, it will hold 
the general reader irresistibly as he fol 
lows the story behind the Cuban crisis. 
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